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Christian Imperialism. 


—— 


WE hear a good deal just now about a new feature, or principle, 
or policy, which is said to have been introduced of late into the 
national life of England. A very magnificent name, or a name 
which ought to be magnificent, has been affixed to this supposed 
principle, a name which has thus much of convenience about 
it, that it serves alike the purposes of those who wish to decry 
and of those who wish to applaud that which it designates, and 
which cannot be called a mere nickname,—one of those titles 
which beg the question as to what they are applied to, and 
which a friend as well as an enemy cannot use without protest. 
The chief difficulty to the looker on is to discern what is new 
about the principle in question. There can be no fair objection 
raised to the statement that the government of the dominions 
of Queen Victoria ought to be conducted “imperially.” Her 
Majesty has an Empire, in the common sense of the word, on 
her hands, which she is responsible to Providence for governing, 
constitutional sovereign as she is, with an intelligent and earnest 
regard to the interests, not of one part of it, but of the whole. 
We have seen this simple statement given as a reason for and 
an account of what is called an “Imperial” policy. But it can 
hardly be meant that the fact as to the dominions of the Queen 
is new, nor, without reproach to former governments and 
former sovereigns, can it be said that the fact has been prac- 
tically recognized for the first time, by a particular Ministry in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. If “Imperialism” 
has, on the other hand, anything to do with a more absolute 
exercise of the prerogative than is allowed in a “limited” 
monarchy, it is very strange that the principle should come 
into life at a time when the relations of the Crown to its 
dominions at home and in the Colonies are practically far less 
autocratic than of old. Lord Carnarvon’s lately published address 
is quite enough to make this very plain. Call our sovereign what 
you like, she remains one of those sovereigns who “reign but do 
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not govern” in the Imperial sense of the word. If there was 
any good to be gained by her changing the shape of her 
crown and assuming the title of Empress rather than that 
of Queen, for a part of her dominions, there could be no 
possible reason against her doing so. Englishmen prefer for 
themselves the good old names of King and Queen, not because 
their liberties are more secured by them, but because they 
have not been dragged in the mud of the iniquities of modern 
history quite so much as those of Emperor or Empress, which 
have about them an air of gilt gingerbread. In old days, 
there was but one Emperor known in Christendom, and all 
other sovereigns were thought to owe him some kind, at least, 
of deference. It was a cause of heartburning to the Kings of 
France, that the Emperors would not address them as “ Your 
Majesty.” In those times the title of Emperor was the highest 
and most honourable that could be borne by a temporal 
monarch. It was even, in a certain sense, incommunicable to 
other sovereigns beside the one who bore it by right. Modern 
history has changed all this. We have had Emperors, not 
only of France and Russia, as well as of Austria—in which last 
Emperor was vested, till he abandoned it, the title of Roman 
Emperor—but Emperors of Mexico and of Hayti, and of Brazil. 
The name has become not only common but vulgar, and it 
has in more than one instance symbolized the upstart nature 
of the dynasties or persons to whom it has been attached, and 
the mushroom character of the states which these brand-new 
Emperors have aimed at enrolling among the list of independent 
governments. 

The objection which so many good Englishmen feel to the 
supposed principle of Imperialism may be traced in great 
measure to considerations such as those just now touched on. 
We have had Imperialism of the modern kind in full bloom 
on the other side of the Channel for a considerable part of 
the present century. Not only has it failed to take permanent 
root, but it has succeeded in leaving behind it a very unsavoury 
reputation. This Imperialism begins by a coup d'état, and 
pretends to found itself on universal suffrage. It stifles the 
political life and the freedom of the nation. It enslaves the 
Church as far as the Church can be enslaved, and destroys 
her opportunity of educating the people. It behaves to the 
successors of St. Peter in a manner in which violence, personal 
outrage, and overbearing tyranny, are combined with the lowest 
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mendacity and dishonesty. Its policy is above all things selfish. 
It has a dynasty to found, and the blood and lives of millions 
are squandered ruthlessly to give this dynasty a kind of lurid 
prestige. It degrades the popular morality, encourages luxury, 
and tramples on international rights in the most profligate 
manner. Its diplomacy is shameless in its perfidy, and its 
internal government favours the “exploitation” of the public 
interests and revenues by a horde of favourites and adventurers. 
In its latest example, scarcely an honest man could be found 
in the country to soil his fingers with its administration. 
Abroad, no Government could trust it, and its establishment, 
or re-establishment, was the immediate cause of the enormous 
armaments under which Europe still groans, just as its unsati- 
able aggressiveness in the time of our fathers or grandfathers 
was the cause of the great wars which put the world back 
half a century in its onward progress, and for our part in 
which we still have most heavily to pay. 

Englishmen may well be excused if they hate the name of 
a system of government which has written its description in the 
annals of history in characters like these. We love our freedom, 
our self-government, our independence of the law where we do 
not transgress it, and we are proud of the upright manliness 
and the honourable purity of our public men, of the loyalty of 
all parties to the Constitution, and that absence of swagger 
and brag and gingerbread and tinsel which distinguishes an 
ancient monarchy, to which its subjects are deeply attached, 
from the upstart creations of universal suffrage working or 
worked through a well manipulated ballot box. We should 
resent and, probably, we should very soon make an example 
of, any one who made any attempt to help on the introduction of 
what is called personal government among ourselves. Nor would 
it appear to many of us that any reasonable man with a head 
on his shoulders could make the attempt. But, if it ever were 
made, it could only be by an appeal to the same low elements 
in society which were the instruments by means of which power 
was placed in the hands of the Bonapartes. Here we do not 
feel perfectly safe. We cannot deny that there may cxist in 
the country large masses of electors, endowed with the franchise 
by the Reform Bill framed and passed by the present Premier 
at the bidding of his adversaries, who may be led away, as the 
French were led away, by the lust of foreign conquest—all the 
more easily, as the people of this country have never yet had 
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to submit to the tyranny of the conscription, and as we enjoy 
a practical immunity from invasion which keeps the terrors of 
war at a distance from any experience of our own. The prin- 
ciples of political morality are not very strong, and it is the 
great blessing of England, up to the present time, that she 
has never had a ruler, at least since the days of Henry the 
Fifth, who seriously believed in the possibility of carrying into 
execution a great dream of foreign conquest. But still we find 
ourselves the possessors of immense territories, and the rulers 
of immense masses of men, outside our own boundaries. The 
principle of aggressiveness may find a better chance of accept- 
ance among us, when it is dressed out in the garb of duty as 
to the maintenance and protection of dominions which we have 
received from our fathers. If there is any danger of an imitation 
of the false Imperialism of which we have been speaking, it 
must lie in the temptation to a high-handed warlike policy as 
a sort of necessity of our position among the nations of the 
world. If such a policy were once to become thoroughly 
popular, and if it were for a time, as is very possible, to be 
crowned with success, the people, it is thought, might forget 
their home politics, and submit to an exaggeration of the 
prerogative as a necessary condition of the execution of such 
a policy. 

There are not wanting voices which tell us that it may be 
a part of the policy of an ambitious Minister thus to direct the 
attention of the people to foreign subjects, in order to distract 
its gaze from the many burning questions of home policy with 
which a Government of England in our days ought to deal. 
This was certainly a part of the policy of the late French 
Empire. Frenchmen were to be intoxicated with military 
glory, while the chains to which they had submitted, in the 
hope of “saving society,” were being more firmly than ever 
riveted on their necks. It is, we fear, but too true that such 
was indeed the policy which led to the catastrophe of Sedan, 
but it seems hardly possible that ideas of this kind can prevail 
in any English head. We have to pay a certain price for the 
immense services which the country receives from our system 
of party government and organization. One of the drawbacks 
to which this system is liable is the freedom with which certain 
accusations are bandied to and fro on the field of conflict, 
accusations which it is difficult to imagine serious in the minds 
of many who allow of them, but which for a time pass current, 
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and contribute in no small degree to the animation of our 
political contests. In the speeches of party leaders and the 
writings of party newspapers, a great many things appear which 
remind us of the epithets which a schoolboy gathers, or used 
to gather, out of the Gradus ad Parnassum, to give sonorousness 
and length to his Latin verses. A year or more ago, when 
Lord Salisbury was supposed not to be sufficiently ardent in 
his anti-Russian tendencies, it was the habit of one of our 
leading journals to attribute the hesitations which then, as it 
was thought, shackled the action of the ‘Cabinet, to “ Ritualistic” 
influences. Over and over again, it was insinuated that 
Mr. Tooth and Mr. Mackonochie were paralyzing the policy of 
England. At the close of the debate in the House of Commons 
on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, the leader of the 
party which opposed the Bill told the assembled legislators that 
the measure was the issue of a conspiracy to overthrow the 
dynasty. These were very ridiculous charges—charges which 
can only be excused from wickedness by the heat of 
the party conflicts in which they were made. It must 
not therefore be surprising if the example of the late 
French Empire should have left so much impression on 
the minds of some politicians, as to suggest that the Con- 
stitution may be in danger, when they see, or seem to see, the 
rowdy elements of the community flattered by an appeal to 
their taste for vulgar glitter and the meretricious charms of an 
aggressive military policy. “England now stands,” wrote 
Mr. Goldwin Smith three months ago, “where the paths divide, 
the one leading by industrial and commercial progress to increase 
of political liberty ; the other, by a career of conquest, to the 
political results in which such a career has never yet failed to 
end. At present the influences in favour of the taking the path 
of conquest seem to preponderate, and the probability seems to 
be that the leadership of political progress, which has hitherto 
belonged to England, and has constituted the special interest 
of her history, will, in the near future, pass into other hands.” 
The writer whom we have here quoted puts, gravely and forcibly, 
the fear which many others have expressed in language not so 
moderate and not so free from personality. There can be little 
doubt that the elements which were so successfully—for the 
time—appealed to by the Bonapartes, exist in other nations 
besides the French, and that the position of England in her 
relations to the East may be supposed to furnish an opportunity 
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for an appeal to the lust for external aggrandizement. This is 
enough to constitute the danger in the eyes of the philosophical 
historian—and then the man of party takes up the facts and 
fits on to them a charge, more or less grounded, no doubt, on 
personal antecedents and declarations, but which can hardly 
apply seriously to either of our great political parties, whatever 
may be thought about this or that person who may be, for the 
day, the prominent figure on the political stage. 

The lover of his country, who belongs to neither of the 
political parties into which our statesmen are divided, without 
denying the services which each of those parties have in turn 
rendered to the community, may wish with all his heart that 
England may learn to use her great position in the world for 
purposes which may be called truly Imperial in the Christian 
sense of the epithet. For there is a Christian Imperialism, as 
well as a Pagan Imperialism, and the miseries and iniquities of 
the late history of France came from the fact that the possessors 
of power in that country aimed at being Emperors of the type 
of Augustus and Tiberius, Hadrian or Diocletian, rather than 
of the type of Charlemagne. It is true that it suited the purpose 
and the vanity of the First Napoleon to call himself the successor 
of Charlemagne. But he did that chiefly to excuse his tyranny 
over the Church, by representing himself as her great benefactor. 
The type of Empire which lately reigned in the Tuileries was 
the Roman type, if it would not be fairer to seek for its exemplar 
in the Courts of the worst specimens of the Czsars of the 
Byzantine period. The Holy Roman Empire, of which medieval 
Europe heard so much, did not, certainly, fulfil its highest ideal. 
Neither to the Church nor to civilization were its services what 
they might have been. Occasionally the Emperors were the 
very worst enemies of the.Holy See in their day. But still the 
principle of the institution was religious and Christian, and the 
weakness which marred it was very much to be preferred to that 
detestable centralization which is the aim and boast of modern 
Imperialism. We are long past the days of the Holy Roman 
Empire, but a Christian nation, whether gifted with large 
dominions or not, can never safely pass beyond the time when 
Christian principles are the foundation of its system of govern- 
ment. In our days, the power of Government has passed, in a 
great number of cases, from the Crown to the people in its 
representative assemblies, and the change, which a Christian 
philosopher must look upon as a providential punishment on 
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royal houses, for their many infidelities to religion and morality, 
has not in any degree altered the true bases and rights of 
society. It is society, as such, which has been founded by God, 
and on which He has conferred the rights which are necessary 
for its existence and well-being, and these rights remain to it 
unimpaired, whether its form be monarchical, aristocratical, or 
democratical. Duties correspond to rights in the whole universe 
which God has made, and when these duties are forgotten or are 
set aside for the indulgence of lust of any kind, whether of 
ambition, or avarice, or of the lower enjoyments, it matters little 
whether it be a people, or an aristocracy, or a sovereign, that 
runs mad in defiance of justice and morality. If we are to rise 
to our position as an Imperial power, in the Christian sense of 
the words, it must be by a policy of justice, of faithfulness to 
treaties, of respect for the rights of others, of abstinence from 
aggression on powers weaker than ourselves, of a tender treat- 
ment of subject races, of regard to the interests which are higher 
than those of national enrichment or national aggrandizement, 
while at the same time we maintain our own rights fearlessly, 
without cringing to the powerful or lording it over the weak. If 
we are to show ourselves, in our dealings with the rest of the 
world, a nation of shopkeepers, we shall certainly never deserve 
the title of Imperial—but it would be equally inappropriate as 
applied to a nation of bullies, objecting to the free growth of 
other “empires” by the side of our own, and insisting that whole 
regions of the earth must be kept back in a state of semi-bar- 
barism in order that we may be free from anxiety. The Imperial 
policy of a Christian State can never be selfish, nor can it ever 
postpone the interests of the Christian religion and of civilization 
to its own fancied advantage. 

The immediate occasion for the present talk about Im- 
perialism is chiefly to be found in the circumstances under 
which we. now hold so large a portion of the richest territory 
in the East. Judged by the Christian standard, can the policy 
of England, in relation to India, be said to have ever been truly 
Imperial? This is a question far more important than all that 
we have heard of late as to the causes of the Afghan war, or 
the possible consequences of an advance of our frontier to the 
North-West. What are the marks, in our government of India, 
—a department of the Empire which has been committed to a 
succession of our ablest statesmen,--of a sincere aim at the 
highest good of the people over whom we reign as the chief 
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object of our policy ? As to Christianity, no one pretends that 
we have done anything to help its advancement, except in the 
way in which the old “Pax Romana” helped it, by securing 
public tranquillity and open justice. Where are the marks of 
a Christian Imperialism in.our dealings with the Chinese, for 
instance, or in the new battle-field into which we have rushed 
in Southern Africa, or in New Zealand, or in Australia? 
Englishmen, at the bar of history, will be judged not so much 
for having worn the purple, but for the manner in which they 
have worn it, and those who are so fond of proclaiming us an 
Imperial race, should be the first to show us the duties and the 
responsibilities of our position, and how to discharge them. 

It may perhaps be said with truth that the difference between 
Christian and Pagan Imperialism consists in two things—in the 
absence in the former, and in the presence in the latter, of 
aggressiveness on nations around, and of the principle of the 
subordination of religion to the secular power. The Imperialism 
of ancient Rome sounds grandly indeed in the verses of Vigil. 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos. 


But, if this be the only Imperialism, its foreign policy must be 
one of aggression. It can bear no rival, no neighbour. The 
wisest of the Roman Emperors, however, did not act on this 
principle ; they sometimes contracted their boundaries. If the 
spirit of this Imperialism catches hold of the peoples of Europe, 
we shall see, more and more, the extinction of the smaller 
States, and the deadly struggle of a set of giant races, which 
would end, save for the Providence which rules this world, in 
the “survival of the strongest” and in one universal tyranny, such 
as may perhaps be the rule of Antichrist. We need hardly say 
what will become of popular and personal liberties under such 
a system—indeed, the prophetic descriptions of Antichrist seem 
to speak of their destruction. On the other hand, the idea of the 
Christian Empire was not one of conquest, but of internal 
peace and mutual defence. It had its one great enemy in the 
Mussulman power, which came into existence as the rival and 
scourge of Christendom, and which very nearly accomplished 
its aim of destroying it in Europe as well as in Asia and Africa. 
The lust of universal dominion came into the hearts of Christian 
sovereigns in the bad days of Charles the Fifth and Philip the 
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Second, and even Louis the Fourteenth. The true Christian 
Empire was a confederacy of friendly states, small as well as 
large. 

Again, the pagan idea of the supremacy of the State over 
religion lay at the source of the intense hatred of Roman 
Imperialism for the religion of Jesus Christ. In this respect 
there is certainly enough of modern paganism afloat around us. 
The same self-appointed prophets who are so anxious that we 
should show ourselves an Imperial race in our dealings with 
our neighbours, are also strenuous advocates of State education, 
and of the policy of the entire banishment of religion from that 
department, as it is supposed to be, of government. We know 
how this policy has been carried out in Germany and in Italy, 
and how we seem to be on the eve of the establishment of a 
fresh monopoly of education in France. On the other hand, 
Christian Imperialism would certainly show itself most anxious 
to give every facility to the Church in this, as in other fields, in 
which it is her vocation to labour. Certainly, we have as yet 
a sufficient force of religious feeling in the community at large 
to make it reasonable to hope that we may still preserve what 
liberty we possess in this respect. But can we see the spirit 
of an Imperial and Christian people in the inability of two 
successive Governments, each of them strong and each of them 
willing to do justice, if they knew how, to face the bigotry and 
intolerance which oppose the demands of the Irish people for 
the erection of a Catholic University ? 
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THE influence of the religious orders upon architecture during 
the middle ages was so great, and from time to time, effected 
such important changes, and led to such remarkable modifi- 
cations, both as to plans and details, that the history of the 
art of building from the tenth to the sixteenth century reads 
almost like a chronicle of the development of those great 
monastic societies which Divine Providence called into exist- 
ence, for the defence of Christianity, and the enlightenment of 
the people. 

There can be little doubt that the present form of church 
common in the West is of Benedictine origin, and that the 
Cistercians were, if not the first, at any rate amongst the first, to 
build pure Gothic churches, and that as time went on, the 
various orders all helped the development of this beautiful style 
of ecclesiastical architecture. So far, we think, most archzo- 
logists will agree, but there is a large school of writers upon 
architecture who seem to have taken it for granted that, just as 
the Benedictines originated the earliest form of Gothic church, 
and the Cistercians developed it, the Society of Jesus gave 
it its death-blow, and caused its discontinuance for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and by these writers the Society is made responsible, 
not only for the introduction of the Italian style of church 
architecture into the north of Europe, but even for all the 
wild vagaries and eccentricities of the “ Roccoco” period. So 
frequently has this been repeated, that it hardly enters into the 
head of any one to doubt it. But, in point of fact, nothing can 
be further from the truth, and we think we shall be able to 
prove that the Society of Jesus, not only had no hand in 
uprooting Gothic architecture, but that, on the contrary, its 
members were the very latest builders of Gothic churches, that 
they continued to use the style long after it had been generally 
given up, and also that the earlier churches of the Order, both 
Gothic and Italian, are more remarkable for dignified propor- 
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tions, grand simplicity of plan, and fine construction than for 
excessive ornamentation or elaboration of detail. Of course, in 
the eighteenth century, when architecture, on the Continent 
at least, went stark staring mad, when all dignity of form was 
lost in constructing eccentric details, when walls were twisted 
into all kinds of fantastic curves, when solid stone vaults were 
made to look as though they were transparent, when columns 
were made to resemble corkscrews, and capitals shells, when art 
was so restless that the very statues and pictures of the saints 
represented them as if they were in a violent storm of wind, 
which in some cases appears to have blown away their clothes 
altogether, the churches of the Society were somewhat affected 
by the degraded taste of the age, but even in the midst of all 
this debasement and vulgarity, the churches erected by the 
Society retained much of their dignity of proportion and a 
certain amount of grandeur. 

In order thoroughly to understand the position which the 
Society took up with regard to church architecture it is neces- 
sary just roughly to sketch out the various developments which 
ecclesiastical building had undergone up to the time of the 
foundation of the Society of Jesus. After the overthrow of the 
great Roman Empire, and during the terrible time which 
intervened between that period and the reign of Charlemagne, 
the monks who settled in the various countries of Europe appear 
to have patched up and made use of the old pagan temples as 
churches. We are told in the Acta SS. Ordinis Benedicti, that 
when St. Columbanus first visited Gaul, he and his companions 
took possession of an old pagan temple, and converted it into 
a monastery. There can be little doubt that the architecture of 
this period was of the very rudest description. 

When Charlemagne revived the Roman Empire, he wished 
also to revive architecture, and we find amongst the churches built 
by him two distinct types, one the Byzantine domical building, 
with a plan either round or polygonal, and roofed over by one or 
more domes, and the other the Roman type, evidently founded 
upon the ancient classical basilica, consisting of a long nave and 
aisles, ending in apses, covered with a simple timber roof, some- 
times with and sometimes without transepts. In the secular 
church at Aachen,! erected by Constantine (which still exists), 
he followed the Byzantine type, but in the great monastic 
church at St. Gall, the Roman, or Basilica plan, was adopted, and 
1 Or Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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it is not improbable that this distinction between the secular and 
regular churches continued to exist for some years. Nothing 
now remains of the church erected by Charlemagne at St. Gall, 
but fortunately a most interesting plan of it is still preserved in 
the library of the now suppressed monastery. This plan is 
evidently of very great antiquity, and is supposed to be the 
work of a certain Abbot Eigenhardt, who was engaged in com- 
pleting the erection of the church about the year 820.2 It repre- 
sents a regular basilica church, with apses at doth ends and 
transepts, very similar, in fact, to the cathedral at Mainz? A 
very remarkable fact, and one worthy of notice, is that the church 
is crowded with altars, as many as fifteen being marked upon 
the plan, which most distinctly disproves the assertion so fre- 
quently made that “the multiplication of altars is quite a 
modern Romish practice.” 

In a very few years the basilica type of church became 
all but universal in the West, and by degrees developed into the 
usual Gothic plan, whereas the domical or Byzantine type 
of building entirely obtained the mastery in the East, and by 
degrees degenerated into the modern Greek Church and the 
Mahometan mosque. It is most probable that the immense 
influence of the Benedictine Order led to the adoption of the 
basilica plan of church in the West, and the noble style called 
Romanesque, Saxon, or Norman was in all probability a child 
of that Order. 

The next departure in church architecture which we notice 
is the introduction of the pointed arch in the latter half of 
the twelfth century, and with it the birth of that style which 
we call “Gothic.” What the Order of St. Benedict had done 
for the Romanesque style, the Order of St. Bernard did for the 
earliest Gothic and the pointed arch. The great abbey churches 
of Pontigny in France, Rievaulx and Byland in England, 
Heiligenkreuz and Lilienfeld in Austria, Villiers in Belgium, 
Riddagshausen in Saxony, &c., all exist to attest the grand 
ideas of the early builders of the Cistercian Order, allowed by 
the rule of their founder, neither towers, sculpture, stained glass, 
nor ornaments of metal, yet Gothic architecture never pro- 
duced anything more impressive or more dignified than these 
severe minsters, whose ruins astonish us when we wander 
through the beautiful Yorkshire valleys or by the distant rivers 
in Germany. 


? Of course after the death of Charlemagne. 3 Or Mayence. 
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The mendicant orders did not exercise so marked an 
influence upon architecture as the Benedictines and Cister- 
cians, nevertheless they introduced a very practical form of 
church, consisting simply of a nave and aisles, the nave being 
prolonged to the east, so as to form a chancel. Their churches, 
as a rule, are very plain, and rather slightly built, and have 
no chapels to the side aisles, except at their eastern extremities. 
The Dominicans at first seem to have invented a most singular 
form of church, which was simply a vast barn-like building, 
divided longitudinally down the centre by a row of arches and 
lofty columns. They seem, however, to have soon abandoned 
this plan, and to have built churches exactly like those of 
the Franciscans and Carmelites.* Those at Norwich and Ratis- 
bon still remain perfect, and are noble examples.® In speaking 
of the influence of the religious orders over ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, we have directed the attention of our readers exclusively 
to England, France, Germany, and the Low Countries. The 
fact is, it is in these countries alone that Gothic architecture 
may be said to have developed itself, for although there are 
undoubtedly magnificent Gothic churches in Spain and Italy, 
they seem rather to have borrowed their ideas from the French 
and Germans than to have originated anything which had a 
marked influence upon the style itself, and the more northern 
nations followed in the wake of either Germany or England. It 
has often been noticed that the Holy See seems to have 
exerted no influence upon Gothic architecture, but this may be 
easily accounted for from the fact that during nearly the whole 
period when Gothic architecture flourished the Popes were 
engaged in such serious struggles that they had little oppor- 
tunity of directing their attention to architecture, though all the 
churches erected in Rome from the thirteenth to the close of 
the fifteenth century are Gothic, but of a very peculiar type, 
and singularly enough the churches erected by the mendicant 
orders in Italy bear no resemblance to those erected by them in 
the other parts of Europe. 

Now, when the Society of Jesus was founded, Gothic archi- 


* Singularly enough in Ireland the mendicant orders adopted a plan of church 
which is totally unlike anything that they have built elsewhere, it consists of a long 
nave with one narrow aisle, a single transept, generally to the south, and a long and 
very narrow chancel. It is impossible to account for the introduction of this most 
inconvenient and eccentric plan of church. 

5 The Dominican church at Norwich is divided now into two parts, the nave 
forms St. Andrew’s Hall, and the choir is used as a Methodist chapel. 
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tecture had entirely died out in Italy and France, and had 
been replaced by the modern classical style, which we call 
the Renaissance or Italian. In the Netherlands it lingered only 
in the details of the gables of the houses, and here and there in 
some smaller additions made to out-of-the-way churches. In 
Germany and England, however, although the classical style 
had been introduced, yet the Gothic had not entirely died 
out—in fact, the two styles existed side by side, though 
the most important buildings were erected in the new classical 
taste. Thus we find the beautiful Belvedere, built by Ferdinand 
the First, at Prague, A.D. 1534. The new portions of the palace 
at Prague, 1555, the “Otto-Heinrichs-Bau,” in the castle at 
Heidelberg, 1556, the front of the town hall at Cologne, 1569, 
and the rood screen of the cathedral at Hildesheim, 1553, are all 
in the revived classical style. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century, Gothic 
architecture was almost entirely given up, in both Germany 
and the Low Countries even for churches, and thus we find the 
churches of St. Matthias at Breslau, the Stift Haug at Wurzburg, 
the Carmelite church at Wurzburg, and the cathedral at Salz- 
burg, 1614, are entirely in the classical style, whilst the 
numerous churches erected by Bishop Julius Von Mespelbrun,® 
in the diocese of Wurzburg, between the years 1573 and 1617, 
are Italian in style, the only exception being the introduction 
of tracery into the heads of the tower windows, and here and 
there, into those of the apses. 

Now let us see for a moment what kind of churches “the 
Society” was building during this period, z.¢., from the founda- 
tion of the Order to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and we will begin with Germany, as we are considering the 
condition of architecture in that country. The first place in 
which “the Society” became regularly established was Ingold- 
stadt, but unfortunately the church which they erected here 
was rebuilt during the last century, and will thus offer us 
no help. Probably the earliest Jesuit church existing in 
Germany is that of St. Michael, at Munich, erected between 
the years 1583—1591. It is a most noble building, consisting 
of a vast nave, 60 ft. in span, with chapels on either side, 


® This noble Bishop greatly resembled St. Charles Borromeo. He was a great 
reformer of his diocese, and a restorer of the religious orders; he built or rebuilt 
more than a hundred churches, together with a magnificent hospital, and the 
University of Wurzburg. 
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shallow transepts, and a long choir. It is Italian in style, with 
some modifications, and although rich in detail, free from 
Roccoco eccentricities, the ornament is kept very flat, and in 
no way interferes with the general lines of the building, and adds 
richness to the effect without detracting from the simple and 
stately grandeur of this most dignified church. It may be 
advanced against our theory that this was at any rate one 
of the earliest Italian churches erected in Germany, which is 
probably a fact. 

The next church erected by the Order, which still exists, is at 
Miinster, in Westphalia. This building, together with the 
college, of which it forms a portion, was commenced on June 3, 
1590, completed about five years later, and dedicated to 
St. Peter. Now, unlike the church at Munich, this is quite 
Gothic in general character, though some of the details of the 
exterior are Italian. The interior, however, is purely Gothic, 
and remarkably good, like all the Gothic churches erected 
by the Order ; in general plan, and disposition, it follows the 
arrangement of the later Dominican churches, that is, it consists 
of a long nave and rather narrow aisles, the nave being pro- 
longed to the east, so as to form a chancel, and terminating 
in an apse. We must here call attention to a feature which 
is one of the distinguishing marks of the early churches of 
the Order, and that is that the aisles are two storeys high, 
the upper storey forming a gallery. This is not treated in 
the same way as the triforium of the English cathedrals, but the 
arches of the aisle are, as usual in parish churches, carried 
up to the clerestory string,’ but are subdivided at about half 
the height of the columns by another series of arches, which 
rest upon the same columns, but do not cut them through, 
as they are kept back to about half the diameter of the column. 
The aisles are vaulted above and the galleries below. The nave 
also is vaulted in a remarkably elegant manner, and one almost 
peculiar to the churches erected by the Society, that is to 
say, the ribs are disposed in such a way as to form a series 
of triangular compartments. The soffit of the vault between 
these ribs is hollowed out a good deal, so as in section to 
be like small domes. The effect is very happy, and most 
excellent from a constructive point of view, as it renders the 
vault self-supporting, the thrust of each compartment being 
counterbalanced by the next. This plan of vaulting has been 
much praised, and deservedly so, as it enables a church to 


7 7.¢, The line immediately below the clerestory windows. 
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be built without buttresses. The Jesuit church at Coblenz, 
erected between the years 1609—1615, is quite a pure Gothic 
building, with the exception of the western doorway. It is 
in plan and arrangement exactly similar to the church at 
Miinster, and has the same excellently constructed vaulting. 
De Lassaulx, the architect to the late King of Prussia, a well- 
known writer upon architecture, a Protestant and thorough 
“ purist ” in his taste, speaks most highly of this and some other 
Gothic churches erected by the Society. Of the church at 
Coblenz he says: “It offers a most remarkable example as 
scientific as it is bold.” The tracery of the windows, the ribs 
and bosses of the roof carved with armorial bearings, the well- 
moulded arches make this church look as if it had been erected 
in the fifteenth instead of the seventeenth century. 

Of all the Gothic churches, however, erected by the Society 
of Jesus there is no other which can for a moment be compared 
to the magnificent church of the Assumption at Cologne. Un- 
fortunately, the name of its architect is unknown; probably he 
was a member of the Society ; be that as it may, in this church 
the Society has the glory of having erected the very last grand 
Gothic minster. This noble building consists of a vast nave about 
40 ft. wide and 8oft. high, aisles, as usual, in two storeys, short 
transepts, a long choir without aisles and three towers, two 
at the west end and one at the east. The date of the erection 
was from 1621 to 1629! It would be difficult to find even 
during the very best period of Gothic architecture, a more 
impressive and dignified interior than this church presents to 
view: its proportions are simply perfect, its noble vault great 
apse lighted by long two-light traceried windows, lofty columns 

- and acutely pointed arches, richly pierced parapets to the gal- 
leries and costly furniture, which although Italian, is singularly 
well designed and suited to the building, form an architectural 
picture surpassed by very few churches of any date, and one 
cannot help feeling astonished that in the period of its lowest 
degradation, half a century after it had ceased to exist elsewhere, 
Gothic architecture in the hands of a great Order could produce 
such a splendid building. There is a slight admixture of Italian 
about the capitals of the columns, and the west front, which is 
by far the least satisfactory portion of the building, is rather a 
jumble of styles but still with the Gothic prevailing. De Lassaulx 
speaking of this church says : “ The church of the Assumption 

of the Virgin deserves to be called really magnificent. Few 
buildings possess so artistic a plan and such happy proportions.” 
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Kugler says: “ The Jesuit church at Cologne is brilliant in 
design and possesses a most striking interior.” 

The churches erected by the Society at Bonn and Paderborn 
are evidently copies of Cologne, and, though far inferior to that 
beautiful church both in detail and general effect, are wonderful 
examples of Gothic architecture for the date of their erection. 
Kugler says of the Church at Bonn: “This building is said 
to have been erected as late as the year 1700!” and de Lassaulx 
says that “like all the churches belonging to that Order (z.¢., the 
Society of Jesus), it possesses good proportions which are, 
however, somewhat destroyed by the bad style of the period.”® 

The churches erected by the Society at Hildesheim and 
Aix-la-Chapelle are Gothic buildings though erected during 
the seventeenth century. The latter church has a series of 
statues of the Apostles placed against the columns which look 
like works of the thirteenth century. How they came to be 
placed in this church is unknown. The churches erected by 
the order in Germany after the end of the seventeenth century 
are quite in the revived Italian style; they are, as a rule, spacious 
and well proportioned and less wild and fantastic in detail than 
most buildings of the same period. Ina most excellent guide 
book to the river Main,® we find the following remark : “ This 
church (z.e, the Jesuit church at Wurzburg) from its noble 
simplicity, affects the mind far more than the tasteless and 
gaudy decoration of most of the other churches of the town.” 
The Jesuit church at Bamberg, erected between the years 1686 
and 1720, and that at Landshut, are both spacious and rather 
plain Italian buildings, excellent in proportions and simple and 
dignified in general effect. 

The churches erected by the Society in Austria are far less 
interesting than those in the north of Germany and Bavaria. 
They are, for the most part, of a later date, and are conse- 
quently in the very debased Roccoco style which seems to 
have indulged in wilder vagaries and more absurd eccentricities 
here than in any other part of Europe. However, even in 
Austria, the Jesuit churches are to be distinguished from all 
others by their simplicity of plan and dignified proportions. 
Those at Vienna and Prague are amongst the best examples. 
There are three churches erected by the Society existing in 


8 This church has recently been given over to the so-called “‘ Old Catholics.” 
9 Handbuch fiir Reisende auf dem Maine. Von S. Haiile und K. von Sprunes. 
Wurzburg, 1843. 
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Prague: (1) the Salvator’s Kirche, which was completed in 1634 ; 
is a very noble building, consisting of a nave, aisles, with 
galleries over them, short transepts, apsidal, sanctuary, and two 
lofty towers at the west end. The proportions of the building 
are excellent. The interior is less gaudy and vulgar than that 
of most other churches in the town of the same date, but still 
it is greatly disfigured by Roccoco absurdities. (2) The Church 
of St. Nicholas, in the Klienseite was commenced in 1673, but 
not completed until the year 1774. It is a vast building con- 
sisting of a nave, with side chapels, a choir or sanctuary, and 
one tower. The dome, which is really very fine, is over the 
altar. The proportions of the building are good, but the detail 
and general carrying out of the design exhibit great eccen- 
tricities. The walls, for instance, are slightly serpentine in 
plan. This may sound strange to English ears, but it is 
nothing to some of the wonderful absurdities of the late 
Bohemian Renaissance, for a church near that of St. Nicholas 
has windows whose sides form the shape of the letter S, these 
are united by two other irregular curves so that the whole 
window forms a kind of scroll. The effect is as though the 
church had been built of thin paper and violently warped by 
the heat of the sun. The interior of St. Nicholas is rich in 
marble and gilding, and striking, notwithstanding its debased 
detail. (3) The Church of St. Ignatius, which was commenced in 
1628, possesses a good front less defective in detail than the 
churches we have described. It is difficult to see the interior, 
as it is used as a hospital chapel. 

The only Gothic church erected by the Society in the Low 
Countries, which still exists, and that in a very mutilated and 
desecrated form, is their former church at Maestricht ; it 
probably datts from quite the end of the sixteenth century, 
and does not possess that boldness of construction peculiar to 
the German examples which we have described. The Jesuit 
churches at Bruges and Louvain are remarkably elegant examples 
of the Belgian Renaissance style. They consist simply of a nave 
and aisles, with an apse at the east end, and are in fact a return 
to the most primitive basilica type of church. That at Bruges 
is a rather plain building, but singularly noble aud pleasing 
from its excellent proportions. The church at Louvain is far 
more elaborate, and fitted up with a great deal of most excel- 
lent carved wood-work. It is scarcely, however, so imposing as 
the church at Bruges, though from its great similarity it may 
be, and in all probability is, the work of the same architect. The 
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church at Mechlin is similar in plan, though not so good in detail 
as that of Bruges. The Jesuit church at Antwerp is celebrated 
for its front, said to have been designed by Rubens, though there 
is much doubt about this. The date of its erection is 1614, and 
the interior, which possesses galleries, is far better architecture 
than the front, and is said to have been designéd by a member 
of the Order, a certain Father Aguillon. Unfortunately, the 
building was greatly damaged by fire in the eighteenth century. 
[It possesses a very elegant tower and steeple. The Jesuit 
church at Lierre is a good example of a very simple ecclesias- 
tical building, perfectly plain and entirely devoid of ornament, 
but dignified and striking from its excellent proportions ; it 
consists simply of a very lofty nave without aisles, a short 
chancel, and two shallow transepts serving as side chapels. 

France does not possess many remarkable Jesuit churches. 
The only Gothic example with which we are acquainted is that 
of St. Omer, which is very similar to the German churches, and, 
like them, possesses the galleries over the aisles and the short 
transepts, such marked features of the early churches erected 
by the Society. It is, however, less purely Gothic than most 
of the German examples and has a larger admixture of the 
Renaissance in its details. St. Paul’s in Paris is a thoroughly 
[talian church with a central dome and a somewhat imposing 
front 144 ft. high. The architect was Father Derrand, a member 
of the Order; and the date of erection was between the years 
1627 and 1641. The interior is handsome, though the building 
does not possess any great amount of originality. 

In Italy, the churches erected by the Society, though in 
many cases very fine examples of architecture possess no 
features which distinguish them from those erected by 
other orders or by the secular clergy. Thus, although the 
“Gest.” is undoubtedly a most noble building, it is only a 
very perfect example of the ordinary Italian church of the 
sixteenth century. It consists of a nave of moderate dimensions, 
chapels on either side, transepts, a short apsidal, choir or 
sanctuary, and a dome over the crossing. The whole, except 
the dome, is the work of Vignola, and is an excellent specimen 
of his style. St. Ignazio is a less pleasing church but possesses 
one of the best designed fronts in Rome. 

The Spanish churches erected by the Society are very 
sumptuous, but do not display such refined taste as those erected 
by the Society in other countries. Like all Spanish Renaissance 
buildings they are too much over-spread with ornament. The 
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Mexican churches appear to have the same defect. Those in 
South America appear to be simpler and bolder. The Church 
of “Bom Jesu” at Goa, the burial-place of St. Francis Xavier, is 
rather a striking building, consisting of a large nave and aisles, 
which are in two storeys, as is the case with the German 
examples we have mentioned; the transepts are of moderate 
projection. The west front is not unlike that of the church 
of the Society at Antwerp. It is divided into three compart- 
ments in width by pilasters, and four in height, in the centre, 
by corresponding entablatures. On the ground-floor are three 
well designed doorways, and above these three square-headed 
windows, over these again, three circular windows, and the centre 
portion terminates with a large square panel containing the 
monogram of the Sacred Name. There are vast buttresses 
supporting the side walls which are probably rendered necessary 
from the frequent shocks of earthquakes which have from time 
to time destroyed the city of Goa. 

We think that the facts we have stated, especially with 
regard to the churches erected by the Society in Germany and 
Belgium, amply prove that the Society had no hand in the 
abolition of Gothic architecture; but that on the contrary they 
were the very latest real Gothic architects, and that under their 
auspices were produced buildings which are unequalled by any 
others erected in that style during the same period ; that under 
their direction the magnificent Church of the Assumption at 
Cologne was erected, which for dignity of effect and beauty 
of proportion equals churches built during the most happy 
period of the middle ages, and thus nearly a century after the 
style had been given up by every one else, the Society of Jesus 
produced thé last really grand Gothic church. If the influences 
surrounding, the prejudices of the people, the want of public 
sympathy with the style of architecture, the fashion of the day, 
or the want of stability in the style itself, ultimately forced the 
Society to abandon it for one which was more popular, and 
better understood by the age, surely they cannot be blamed 
for its destruction or disappearance; and we think we have 
proved that when the Society did entirely abandon the Gothic 
style, and adopt the Italian, they used that style in a noble and 
simple manner, and avoided as much as possible the eccentricities 
and absurdities of the “ Roccoco.” Unfortunately, surrounding 
influences were too much for them, and in their zeal to save 
souls they were obliged to sacrifice their taste and judgment in 
matters of art. 
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Let it be understood that we are not arguing either for or 
against Gothic architecture. We can scarcely say whether we 
more admire the Gothic Church of the Assumption at Cologne or 
the Italian churches of St. Walburg at Bruges, and St. Michael 
at Munich; nor are we arguing in favour of the “revival of 
Gothic architecture,” for although, as has been proved, it was 
possible to erect a magnificent Gothic church when the style 
was, so to speak, on its death-bed, that is a very different thing 
from reviving it after it has been dead for nearly three centuries! 
Most of the modern churches erected by the Society are in 
the Gothic style, both here and on the Continent. In the 
churches recently erected at Amsterdam and Paderborn,” the 
architects have attempted to revive the old plan, with galleries 
over the aisles. It is, however, to be regretted that they 
should have adopted such a very early style, and the same 
may be said of most of the French churches erected by the 
Society. We again repeat that we have no preference for any 
one style more than another; but we cannot help considering 
that those who erect churches for the Society would do well 
carefully to study such buildings as the churches at Cologne, 
Miinster, and Coblenz, as Gothic examples to be followed ; 
and St. Michael’s, Munich, St. Walburg, Bruges, and Louvain, 
as Renaissance specimens. These buildings were undoubtedly 
erected by members of the Order, and eminently meet its 
requirements. The treatment of the galleries, for instance, is a 
feature that would be of the greatest value for churches erected 
in crowded cities, as they enable a church to accommodate at 
least one third more worshippers on the same space of ground. 
They are also of the greatest use where Colleges or Schools are 
attached to the churches, as is the case with all the churches 
of the Order originally erected in Germany: in fact, the Jesuit 
church and college seem inseparable ideas in Germany. Another 
feature which might well be copied from the old examples 
we have named is the large and spacious sanctuary. At 
Munich, for instance, the sanctuary is about 70 ft. by 40 ft., and 
at Cologne scarcely less spacious. The method of vaulting also, 
which is to be seen in the German churches of the Society, 
deserves careful study; and there are other arrangements and 
peculiarities, which if not worth reviving, are at any rate sugges- 


tive for purposes of study. H. W. BREWER. 


10 This fine church was unfurnished at the time of the passing of the May Laws, 
and still remains so. It is sad to see it closed and desolate. 





















































A Long Day in Norway. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ROMSDALEN. 


Friday, July 26.—We land at Molde, take a farewell glance at 
the Jonas Lic, which once more starts on its homeward way, 
and resolutely turn our backs upon the ocean to see it no more 
until we leave Norway. 

It is night, but yet our “long day in Norway” is not at an 
end. We stroll about the little town which skirts the beautiful 
fjord, and from every opening look out upon the tranquil waters 
of the opposite shore, or inwards upon the lofty hills which rise 
abruptly behind the houses and leave them scarcely standing 
room upon the narrow strand. Indeed, the houses themselves 
seem conscious of this, and, as though in self-preservation, 
boldly scale the heights and plant themselves singly upon the 
lower ridges or cling tenaciously to still higher steeps. It is 
broad daylight at ten o'clock, but all is quiet, save at the little 
quay where one or two small steamers are discharging a dis- 
proportionately large cargo of passengers, who seem to have 
all their friends and relations on shore waiting to receive them. 
We seem the only strangers in the crowd and excite no little 
attention in consequence, it seems, of our Indian ponchas which 
evidently are a novelty here. 

We stroll in the bright calm evening, and especially admire 
the beautiful flowers in which every garden abounds. The love 
of flowers and of plants of all kinds is an especial characteristic 
of the Norwegians. The ivy seems a great favourite: it is 
copied by the jewellers, and worked into every variety of form. 
Indeed we remember a party of ladies coming on board the 
Jonas Lie at a station, to see off a friend who brought with her 
a sprig of ivy in a small pot, which waved gracefully over 
our head for several nights when we slept upon our upper 
shelf in the saloon. Now one of the friends had in her hands 
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another similar flower-pot with a corresponding branch of ivy, 
which she carried about with her as a bouquet, and carried off 
again when she returned in her boat to the station. It was 
evidently a pet flower, and went out on state occasions with its 
mistress : a thing to prize and to be proud of. 

And so in every nook, and in every window, flowers are to 
be seen: the commonest as well as the choicest; loved and 
cherished by this quiet, domestic, and warm-hearted people. 
The ivy is used, moreover, as a decoration of the rooms in an 
especial way, which we do not remember to have seen in any 
other country. It is planted in pots and trained ina kind of 
trellis work around and over the walls; a sort of living paper 
which has a very graceful look, and relieves the glare which 
perpetual daylight and uncurtained windows seldom fail to 
produce. 

We linger among the bright flowers which cluster around 
the houses and prolong our night stroll until we reach a bridge 
which abruptly stays our steps. It is a solid bridge enough, 
and yet it trembles under our feet ; for the mountain torrent, 
which is hurled against and tears through it, is thoroughly 
Norwegian in character, and seems as if it would sweep the 
bridge and ourselves into the deep fjord below. Instead of 
coming peaceably like an ordinary stream, meandering through 
a quiet country town, down it tumbles headlong from an 
adjoining headland, which in turn receives it from a point above, 
and with all the fierceness of a mountain torrent it runs full 
tilt against the little bridge, and not succeeding in its efforts to 
tear it away, it rushes on screaming and foaming into the calm 
bosom of the Molde Fjord. We linger here, fascinated by the 
wild scene, until it is time to retrace our steps to our comfort- 
able hotel, where we need no candle to light us to bed, and find 
no curtains or blinds to exclude the bright nightlight. People 
here seem to think that if the light will come at all hours, there 
is no use in trying to shut it out at any time. 

Saturday, July 27—A pleasant lounge along the shore on 
our side of the town: pleasant indeed is the bright sunshine 
under a broad avenue of trees which dapple the road with 
miniature suns, and under whose lower branches we look out 
upon the sparkling waters, the green hills beyond, and the 
glorious snow-crowned mountains which shut in Molde on nearly 
all sides. Out come the animals to greet us; cats and dogs 
purr and frisk and gambol in the morning freshness. We feel 
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at home in Molde. Soon after breakfast we go aboard a small 
steamer which is to carry us to Veblungsnaes. Again the little 
quay is all alive with people; fishermen sitting among and 
upon the fish which deluge their boats; market women with 
vegetables, fruits, and of course flowers, also in boats, and the 
customers pushing in their boats into the midst of all; for your 
Norwegian never prefers land when water is to hand, and few 
seem the places where this mode of locomotion is wanting. Off 
we steam through the crowd of boats and down the fjord we go, 
further inland than the Jonas Lie brought us. Fortunately our 
little steamer has to call at several points, and so our route lies 
in all directions and we run in and out, now among the islands, 
and then into some minor fjord, which has beauties of its own 
that well repay us for our vagabondizing. Great variety of 
scenery is there : parts are very soft and pretty, rich in colour, 
and undulating in graceful sweeps; and then, quite abruptly, 
we round a promontory, and all changes; fierce grim headlands 
overhang our frail bark which yet glides serenely beneath ; at 
times these close upon us, and there seems no further passage ; 
round another huge cliff we turn, and a narrow channel opens 
up, which admits us only in consideration of our diminutive size. 
We begin to think that these inland fjords are more wonderful 
than the coast scenery, and so, with the inconstancy of wanderers, 
we seem but too ready to give up the old love for the new. If 
beauty and grandeur can excuse such fickleness, surely the 
Molde Fjord can urge them in our behalf. 

The Molde Fjord do we say? Which is the fjord so called, 
and what are its limits we might ask? for we find that our 
morning’s steam takes us into other fyords—the Faune, the Sis, 
and the Romsdal, not to mention others—so we give up topo- 
graphy and content ourselves with calling the first part of our 
route the Molde Fjord and the last that of Romsdal. This brings 
us about midday to our landing-place Veblungsnaes, or as it is 
more familiarly and conveniently called Ness, to spell phoneti- 
cally. This the guide-books do not fail to remind us is the spot 
where a certain Colonel Sinclair with a body of mercenaries 
landed in 1612 when they decided upon the bold plan of invad- 
ing Norway and fighting their way across it into Sweden “to 
assist Gustavus Adolphus against Christian the Fourth of 
Denmark.” So on these disinterested invaders marched, 
“ravaging the country on their way.” We shall follow their 
route to Kringelen, where their march terminated, and they 
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got more than they bargained for: the outraged people rising 
up and slaughtering them with a vigour equal to their own, but 
in a far more worthy cause, and left only two of the mercenaries 
to tell the tale. 

Here pours out to meet us the river Rauma, which is to do 
good service to us in pointing out the path it has hewn through 
these grand mountains, and to grace the way with waterfalls, 
which our experience of last night leads us to expect will be 
both numerous and abundant. 

Naes itself is a pleasant spot, and boasts of an hotel worthy 
of the name. Said hotel indeed is a kind of boarding-house, as 
we find when we sit down to a comfortable table d’ héte and see 
the line of boarders file in, look at us, the strangers, and gossip 
with one another. We are but passers by, and when dinner is 
over we call for our bill and our carriage and start for Roms- 
dalen, near the entrance of which Naes stands. There are not 
carrioles enough for our party of four; and so we charter a érz/le 
to carry us all. This is a double-bodied four-wheeled carriage, 
with a seat in front for two and another of the same size 
behind. One of our party drives, and the man who is to bring 
back the pair of horses at the end of the first stage hangs on 
behind on the top of the luggage. The carriage is engaged for 
the journey through Romsdalen, and we post with fresh horses 
from station to station. 

On the chief roads the ¢ri/le is a good carriage for sociable 
people ; it is cheaper than four carrioles, as the cost of our ¢ri/le 
is less than five shillings, and of course only two horses are 
required, instead of four ; moreover, the chances of delay at the 
stations are proportionately diminished. 

Off we start about half-past three : some clouds are hanging 
over the entrance of Romsdalen, which eventuate in showers, 
but do no damage to the glorious scenery that awaits us. As 
we approach the giant warders stand forth in all their glory. 
On the left hand, as though to bar all access, save to such 
pilgrims as ourselves, stands the Romsdal Horn, one high rock 
rising five thousand and ninety feet above the level of the 
sea, and nearly four thousand seven hundred from the road 
before us. 

It has been well compared to a “monstrous shattered 
steeple,” and rises amid a whole heap of snow-crowned, storm- 
torn pinnacles—well are they named Troldtinderne, the Witches’ 
Peaks—which separately deserve a notice, but here are heaped 
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in too great and wild confusion to do more than contribute to 
the general effect, which is sublime indeed. We drive between 
and underneath them, and strain our necks to seek in vain their 
summits which are just now buried in what seems the sky 
above, but is in truth but bluish clouds. 

If this is the shattered steeple, and we may say the west front 
of one of nature’s cathedrals, which the thunderbolts of storms 
have shattered, surely we are now beside the great nave itself, 
or, at least, one of its stupendous walls. And what a wall is 
this which rises straight up beside the road along which we are 
driving! In many places it stands blank and sheer, four 
thousand feet, down which a stone might be dropped upon our 
heads. This thought is suggested not only by its form, but by 
the huge fragments which cumber the ground—so high indeed 
that in places the road had to be wound around or tunnelled 
through them—and by the grim scars, high above in the per- 
pendicular side, which mark the places out of which tempests 
have riven them. And then the upmost ridge: the clouds or 
vapours roll away and the jagged edge cuts against the blue 
sky as though it would wound the heaven it has scaled. And 
then, as if this was not grandeur enough to fix the scene in the 
mind and heart, over this four thousand feet of precipice pours 
down in mighty masses a waterfall, the Mongefos, which not 
content with this leap, springs from another mountain behind, 
that makes the whole fall one of five thousand feet. So our 
grand cathedral, with all these gigantic dimensions, is but a 
stepping-stone to something beyond, is but a bare rock down 
which a waterfall leaps. And this serves to give us some idea of 
the enormous scale on which nature works in Norway. Our road 
winds upwasd amid such glorious scenery as this, and we note 
the heights of some of the adjacent mountains which rise above 
the grand Romsdal Horn, and instance the Breithorn as 
“upwards of five thousand seven hundred feet.” 

Our second station, or posthouse as we should call it, is 
Fladmark, not at Fladmark, which would imply a house in a 
village or town, but Fladmark itself, which is a station and 
nothing more. In a wild, thinly-inhabited country like Norway, 
the towns may almost be counted on the fingers, while the 
villages are indeed few and far between. Every householder 
is a landowner, and is “monarch of all he surveys.” Not only 
the house and land, but the road itself is under his jurisdiction, 
and he has to keep it in order at his own expense. That there 
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may be no mistake in this matter, there are posts set up along 
the road, recording whose land you are entering and how many 
feet he is to keep in repair. Posting in such a country can only 
be carried on under a peculiar system, which is something of 
this kind. At distances of about one or two Norwegian, which 
is equivalent to seven or fourteen English miles, a farmhouse is 
selected and made a station by the Government. The station- 
master has to provide a certain number of horses and carriages 
for the use of travellers at a fixed charge, with which he has to 
send a servant of some kind, male or female, who will take 
charge of them at the next station and bring them home again ; 
these stations are called fasz. 

There is another clause for which the neighbouring farmers 
provide the horses by an arrangement among themselves in self- 
defence ; for, should the required horses not be forthcoming, any 
may be “ requisitioned” from a farm in the district, and in the 
midst of harvest a horse and man may be called in from work to 
go several miles to the station, carry a traveller some twelve 
miles on his way, return again to the station and thence home, 
when the anxious farmer will receive half-a-crown English for 
the day’s work, and the post-boy twenty-three ore, which is 
rather less than threepence, for himself. The Government make 
a small addition to the charge, but anyhow the work of posting 
is not very remunerative ; a fact which should be borne in mind 
by hasty travellers, who are more inclined to cry out Strax, strax 
(immediately), when they want horses, than Mange tak (many 
thanks), when they get them. 

There is no difficulty in settling the account at the station ; 
an error may be made in the reckoning, but seldom or never an 
attempt to overcharge. Indeed, the traveller will know before- 
hand what is the charge, if he is careful to provide himself with 
Bennett’s Handbook for Norway. 

Mr. Bennett is a kind of English institution in Norway, and 
does for land travellers what Mr. Wilson does for sea voyagers, 
giving them at Christiania all kinds of help and information. 
Moreover, he issues an annual Handbook, which is somewhat in 
the style of what old people may remember and young people 
have heard of, Carey’s Road Book, but which passed out of use 
when railways superseded the high roads for travelling ; when, 
indeed, Bradshaw took its place. It will be some time before 
the Norges Reiseblad will do the same for Bennett’s Handbook, 
though lines are threatened through the route we are now pur- 
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suing ; so in the meanwhile every prudent tourist will arm him- 
self with this excellent companion. But its use and purpose 
must not be misunderstood. It is a very matter-of-fact road- 
book, giving names, distances, and fares, and leaving description 
of everything, save stations, to other works; if at times a remark 
is made, it should not be considered meagre, but be thankfully 
received as a gift over and above what has been paid for. Armed 
thus with “ Bennett,” there is no delay in paying for our horses, 
and finding nothing to detain us in the station while fresh horses 
are being put into the /ri//e, we saunter on at first leisurely 
enough, and afterwards with more hurried steps, leaving the 
carriage to overtake us. There is no danger of losing our way, 
for there is only one road; but as we advance the sound of 
rushing waters grows louder upon our ears, and we hasten on 
that we may reach the renowned /os before we are overtaken. 

It is the Mongefos, which we have already mentioned. 

Mr. Williams, in his Through Norway with a knapsack, has 
so well described it that we cannot do better than quote his 
words. 

“Looking up, with an effort that strains the neck, to the 
frowning wall of rock, a torrent is seen, pouring apparently out 
of the blue ether. It bends smoothly over the topmost edge, as 
blue as the sky itself, lustrous and crystalline with the light that 
shines clear through it; then it is lost, having made a first 
plunge of a hundred feet-or so down into a boiling cauldron, 
which it has pounded out of the rock by its everlasting thumps ; 
but again it reappears, shattered to snowy fragments, and, 
striking the rock once more, spreads out and tears down a long 
rugged slope, in white fleeces of broken water. At every resting- 
ledge, clouds of fine spray and mist are dashed forth ; the sun- 
light tinting them here and there with bands of the glorious 
iris. Then a great ledge bars its path, and it bounds upwards 
and forwards into the free air ; and thus bruised and battered to 
mere water-dust, so fine and light that it struggles even with the 
slight resistance of the air, it descends with slow, unvarying 
speed, some four or five hundred feet more; then it showers 
upon another slope of rock, spreads into a multitude of little 
rills, and disappears again, till at last it rushes under the road 
to join the Rauma, and keep it company to the all-absorbing 
sea.” 

Nothing can exceed the accuracy of this eloquent description, 
save that the author under-estimated the height of the fall, which 
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he has since corrected. The visible fall is four thousand feet, 
while the unseen summit is five thousand above the valley. The 
carriage comes up, and we all unite in wondering admiration. A 
fos like this unfits a person for the complete enjoyment of others 
of less grand dimensions; but as we drive on, fos after fos comes 
into view with new attractions and fresh beauties, so that even 
the Mongefos cannot rob them of their charms. 

The Dontefos, and several others, have a visible descent of 
more than three thousand feet, and fed as they are by snow- 
fields and glaciers, which come into sight as we advance up the 
valley and look back, the body of water in every case is equal to 
the requirements of such heights, and pours down in accordant 
volumes. 

Our drive is upward, and the River Rauma is ever our com- 
panion, if so it can be called when it is going the contrary way ; 
but its companionship is like that of a lively dog, now quiet and 
demure at our side, now high above us and leaping from point 
to point in sportive gaiety, and then again plunging out of sight, 
lost in the recesses below, only to return once more full of life 
and energy, to greet us before it starts away in another scamper. 
What life does such a companion give to a lone wanderer, and 
such to us is a beautiful river which sports and gambols as the 
Rauma does. Many are its cascades, bold, rash, and headlong, 
which harmonize with the grand falls from the inclosing moun- 
tains—indeed it seems to us as though these latter carry with 
their water their fierce spirit too, and live on as wild as ever in 
the cascades in which the river springs and plunges on its way. 
There is great variety in our upward climb. At times the high 
mountains close in upon us; again they open out, and bright 
pasture slopes fill up the front, with the mountains forming a 
grand background. 

Our third station is Ormen, where we arrive about half-past 
five ; and the question is, shall we remain here for the night ? 
Bennett says: “ This used to be a comfortable station, with civil 
and obliging people, but great complaints were made of it in 
1877.” Here is a warning; and we have to make our first 
acquaintance with the inside of a station. The wooden house 
looks grim enough, and no one appears when we drive up. We 
go in; the rough wooden entrance opens upon a rude staircase, 
guiltless of a banister ; still no one is seen. We go upstairs ; 
the wooden rooms are clean and empty ; downstairs it is the 
same ; a large dining-room and some bed-rooms opening into it. 
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It seems a deserted house. We shout, for there are no bells ; at 
last one of us crosses the hall and opens another door, and there 
are the people at supper. No one likes to be disturbed at meal 
time, and least of all a Norwegian; but as we have invaded 
their territory and seem unwilling to rest in peace, the mistress 
or maid rises to receive us, and we are quartered in our several 
rooms, and supper is promised in due time. We stroll out, for 
there are more attractions just now without than within. “The 
situation is lovely,” says Bennett, and he is right in this, if very 
wrong in the bad character he gives the station. Indeed, it was 
the beauty of the spot which made us resolve to stay here in 
spite of the warning. 

The station stands at the roadside, but the road itself stands 
high above the valley through which the Rauma flows, while on 
the other side of the way rise the hills which overhang the 
valley and the station too, so that from below the house stands 
buried in trees half way up a mountain side. A winding path 
behind the house takes us in rapid sweeps down to the valley 
below, and on to a strong bridge, which from above looks slight 
enough, under which the wild river courses. But all through 
our rapid descent, and now upon the bridge itself, our thoughts 
and eyes are ever drawn from the beautiful scenery around to 
the crowning glory of the place, the Vermedalsfos, “a fine triple 
fall, with a large quantity of water and of moderate height,” 
writes Mr. Williams ; but-had he stayed to visit and investigate 
it, he would have given a very different account from what these 
few words convey. There are beauties which, like the Mon- 
gefos, reveal themselves at once and captivate at a glance; but 
others there are which, shrinking from observation, have to be 
sought out, and more than compensate for all toil in the search, 
by the charms gradually unfolded: such is the Vermedalsfos. 

However, we content ourselves with the first view to-day : 
the three fine falls which start from one head, and pour their 
separate streams into the river below. Above, the bend of the 
mountain recedes, and so what is beyond these three falls has 
to be sought out by climbing: a pleasant task which we wisely 
reserve for to-morrow, having a presentiment that it will occupy 
us for some hours. And, moreover, the mountain air and the 
rapid drive from Nacs have kindled more than curiosity to know 
what a country station can afford in the way of supper. So we 
return to the large room and find the table prepared for that 
meal which is so important in a country where dinner is what 
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its name implies, the midday’s meal—middags mad. The 
days have passed, at least in Romsdalen, when people had to 
content themselves for dinner with smoerogbréd and gammelost 
(bread and butter and. old cheese), and paid for it threepence- 
halfpenny a head. Our supper table is far better provided. 
These things are of course included, as they are in every meal ; 
but they are but subsidiary to better things. Fresh fish, roast 
veal, boiled eggs, coffee, and Bavarian beer succeed each other 
in rapid succession, or rather, we should say, repeat themselves 
over and over again, while there seems a chance of a hungry 
tourist eating or drinking more. Everything is of the best, 
while the cooking is worthy of the food. But the delicate 
attention, which is ever busy in looking out for fresh occasions 
of assistance, and the hospitable spirit which shows itself in the 
real pleasure with which our operations are regarded, crown the 
feast and make the Ormen Station a pleasant memory. No 
more wanderings can come after such a supper; so we stroll 
along the road, until the watch and not the closing in of night 
tells us it is time to go to bed. 

Sunday, July 28—In this part of the country it seems no 
matter what your religion may be, for no church of any kind is 
to be found ; and our mixed party of Catholics and Protestants, 
both American and Dutch, are equally deprived of public service 
and are left to their own private devotions. When these are 
over, and an excellent breakfast concluded, we start once more 
for the Vermedalsfos, and hastening down in the bright, sunny 
morning, soon find ourselves on the bridge where we terminated 
our wanderings yesterday. A steep climb leads through a few 
fields to a saw-mill, which turns to good account the force of 
the stream, and shows it to be indeed a fos. We are soon at 
the top of the.triple fall, and enjoy its magnificence from a 
bridge which spans the descending stream that eddies in a vast 
basin and then pours itself over the rocks in three vast falls 
into the Rauma below. But what from below seems the top of 
the fall proves to be the base of another equally grand which 
hangs above it, and is shut out by the rocks and trees from the 
distant view. Up this we climb over fragments which it has 
hurled down, and by the help of the branches of trees which in 
places overhang it; its top is reached, but it is no top at all, 
only a basin from which it is supplied and which itself receives 
another and equally grand fall from a still higher point. This 
basin is very fine; at one point it is narrowed into a mere 
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opening, almost closed by two lofty cliffs round which the fierce 
waters rush on clearing the narrow channel, as though, wrathful 
at the impediment, they would sweep them away in their down- 
ward course. Up again, and still another fall; when will this 
end? We cannot say; only this we know, that we traced 
upwards in this manner some twenty falls, and then gave up the 
investigation for want of time. Down this gigantic flight of 
stairs the river rushes; broad are the steps and high the falls, 
and wonderfully varied are they in their distinguishing features. 
And we think what a world of beauty there lies close alongside 
of our way, as we traverse this wonderful land, and how much 
we lose by driving through the country and contenting ourselves 
with the glimpses the road affords. Every traveller feels this: 
especially at times when he reposes and turns aside, as we are 
now doing ; and yet we all alike rush on, and somehow have no 
time to see what we came on purpose to see. Does movement 
itself necessitate movement, and does it create a mental 
momentum which drives on our wills almost in spite of our 
better reason ? 

When we give up our climb we find that we are high above 
the saw-mill, where we left one of our party to his cigar and 
meditations; indeed, we are close upon the foot of the great 
Storhztten, for we have climbed one of its spurs and are sorely 
tempted to complete the ascent, for we are assured that, in some 
respects, the view is quite equal to that well-remembered one 
from the Gornergrat at Zermatt. However, of course we have 
no time, and so hasten our descent; and yet it is difficult to 
hasten down, for the trees around us do not grow on the slope 
of a mountain side, but upon huge masses of rock which have 
been in times long passed torn from Storhetten, and heaped up 
in wild confusion into a new mountain. Time has done its 
usual work, if not in smoothing down these raw materials into 
shape and order, at least in covering them with moss and coarse 
grass to hide their ugliness. But this thin veil conceals also the 
unevenness of the way, and spreads foot-traps at almost every 
step, which necessitates careful descending. Everything here 
seems formed on a gigantic scale, and the unevenness of a path 
is enlarged into pitfalls. 

On our return to the station we find our ¢rz//e ready ; indeed, 
nothing had to be done but to put fresh horses into harness, for 
the carriage itself remained during the night on the roadside. 
A coach-house seems to be unknown to this primitive people, 
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as also do extortion and the skill which manufactures a great 
bill out of simple materials ; for when we pay for our excellent 
supper, beds, and breakfast, we find the cost does not exceed 
three shillings and sixpence each person, attendance and a kind 
of luncheon being also included. 

Our Sunday drive would hardly offend a strict Sabbatarian, 
for it is only seven-eighths of a Norse mile from Ormen to 
Stueflaaten, where the grand scenery of Romsdalen ends. But 
these six English miles are all up-hill, and up-hill here means 
a hard pull up the face of a mountain. We are climbing 
abruptly out of the valley, and soor shall be on the water-shed 
which feeds the Rauma. The river is now an object of wonder 
and admiration: its waters are abundant, and it cuts its way 
through the mountains in deep ravines from which it springs 
with terrific leaps into new and still deeper channels. Even 
from the high road many of these falls can be seen ; but others, 
still more grand, must be sought out, for they are hidden from 
view by the perpendicular walls of rock between which they 
make their rude sport. These cliffs rise high above the waters, 
not because they are high above the land, but because the waters 
have worked their way so deeply down into their very heart. 
So it is that we may drive within a few yards of one of these 
great falls without noticing it, did not the roar of water at times 
catch the ear. But Sdéndre-Slettefossen cannot be thus passed, 
for a sign-post stands by the road-side and points to a spot, 
scarcely thirty yards away, whence it may be seen in all its 
glory. This is the first time that we have seen a fos so adver- 
tised, and we are, of course, not surprised to find a boy or two 
idling about, with wild strawberries in quaint baskets for sale, 
and logs and huge stones ready to be rolled into the water when 
the travellers are at the appointed points of view. 

This fos bears a striking resemblance to the falls of the Aar 
at Handeck in the Hasli-Thal, which is allowed to be the finest 
cataract in Switzerland, but this one is ona still grander scale. 
The Rauma provides a greater body of water than the Aar, 
the breadth is greater, as is also the depth of the cascade. 

A bridge has been thrown across the river just in front of 
the fall, from which the magnificent cascade can be examined 
in detail. The perpendicular cliffs which the bridge unites are 
level with the road we have just quitted, and between them 
the vast volume of water rolls on, as it has done for some 
distance, along a nearly level bed ; they are of no great height, 
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for the river is at no great depth beneath them; but suddenly, 
and without any previous warning, the river drops down a 
fearful precipice, at first an unbroken mass, but in its plunge 
torn, shattered, and hurled upwards in mist and foam. Lean 
upon the parapet of the bridge and look down into that gulf 
below, if your brain can bear it, and penetrate that wild 
convulsion. At times the foam will leap aside, and the torrent 
will create a wind which will sweep away the cloud of mist 
and lift the veil which hangs so thick above. Then you will 
see the wild havoc the jagged rocks make with the waters 
which flow over so smoothly, as if of glass. There is a struggle 
of the elements, a writhing of the weaker in the grip of the 
stronger, an agony which shows itself in contortions, and a 
noisy whirl which sounds almost like a scream. If ever 
elemental strife is human it is surely here. 

Cross to the opposite parapet and look down, but far deeper, 
into another scene. The leap has been made, the fight is over, 
and the beaten waters surge and eddy in their narrow prison. 
If agony in strife is on the other side, here we have the rage 
and fury of defeat. The banks of the river are now steep 
perpendicular walls, rising high above the waters, but still level 
with our bridge, which is built upon them. Cross the bridge 
and clamber to the left over the rocks which here are spurs of 
a lofty range close above us. How calm are the waters in 
their quiet flow, as though unconscious of what awaits them. 
Pursue a green path to the right, and sitting down upon a 
projecting ridge, and grasping a branch of a tree which grows 
as if for that purpose, look down into the perturbed waters far 
far below, and then through the bridge at the fall just beyond. 
The scene is not so overpowering, for the noise is toned down 
and the confused whirl less dazzling, but the sublimity of the 
scene is perhaps increased, for it is harmonized into a picture 
which the broad span of the bridge frames. Truly the falls of 
Norway are without a parallel in Europe. 

The idle people will not let us alone. We must not, 
however, complain, for generally there is no attempt to lionize 
such places, and perhaps an idle day may excuse their attention. 
The fruit the children bring us is fresh and inviting, and even 
in such a spot strawberries are not to be despised. The stones, 
which are, indeed, huge fragments of rocks, and the sticks, 
which are large and whole trees—for nothing on a small scale 
would tell at such a fall—are hurled into the foaming and 
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seething waters, the former scarcely increases the tumult, so 
wild is it already, but the latter are more effective, for they 
testify to its power: round and round they are whirled, limb is 
torn from limb, if they touch the rocks they are at once 
splintered into fragments, and away they go, hither and thither, 
as though they were dazed and could not find their way, and 
obtaining, it may be, a momentary rest in a quiet cove, spin 
round it, and are caught and dragged out by the eddies until 
they are carried away in the onward rush of the waters. 

On we drive, still uphill, for the watershed of the Rauma 
is more than two thousand fect above sea level. Look where 
we will to our right, and the Rauma and its tributaries are 
everywhere. It is a strange district through which we are 
climbing. Fields there are, it is true, road fences and rocks, 
but the rocks are in the fields and the fences are high up the 
mountain side along which our road climbs. Should we jump 
over a low fence, probably we should fall forty feet into a 
hayfield, and rolling down it from ledge to ledge, should find 
the further side another forty feet lower, and conclude our 
tumbles by a header of a hundred feet out of the field into the 
wild river below. This is the cultivated part of the scene, but 
beyond and around this oasis lies a wilder and still more rocky 
desert, from which every vestige of mould has been long since 
swept away. It is the iron skeleton of earth; not even rough 
and craggy, but round, smooth rock, worn down into what 
would be almost a flat plain, were it not cut up and intersected 
in all directions by deep crevices, through which the waters 
work their way seemingly in all directions and without an aim, 
but ever downwards to the grand Romsdalen we are leaving. 
Here there are cascades and waterfalls almost innumerable. 
What hours of adventure might be spent here in exploring these 
grand scenes, so many of which have to be sought out and 
discovered ; but the carriage is our prison and a foolish plan 
our tyrant, and so on we drive amid constant exclamations of 
delight and wonder as each one sights a new cascade and draws 
the attention of the rest to what is so soon to give place to a 
more recent discovery. 

Stueflaaten is the end of our Sabbath day’s journey, and 
here we sleep. It is a good-sized station, and more imposing 
externally than Ormen, inasmuch as it has a larger frontage 
and is graced with two entrances, porched and flighted with 
stairs. It is difficult to understand the domestic arrangements 
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of the house. We two are put into a large sitting-room with 
bedroom adjoining, and so we spread out our maps and guide- 
books on the table, and throw our overcoats into chairs to give 
a home look to the place ; but when we come back from dinner 
we find some other people in quiet possession of our sanctuary, 
who, indeed, take supper there, and seem quite to expect that 
we should intrude upon them when we please, and put our 
boots into their room when we retire to rest. 

The public room is got in order for a very fair dinner at 
no particular hour, but when there seem to be guests enough, 
and no chance of any more turning up. You may order your 
own dinner if you please, and fix your own hour, if that gives 
you any satisfaction; the hostess listens politely, and hears 
what you have to say, but when you have exhausted your 
limited Norse and your linguistic skill, you find that you might 
just as well have been silent and waited patiently for what they 
choose to give you and when they choose to serve it. This is at 
first rather perplexing, but it is fair enough, considering that 
there is not a superabundance of food, and that there is a fixed 
price, and that a low one, for every meal. In short, they give 
you what they can, and when it will best suit travellers 
generally. After dinner our American clerical friend leaves 
us, as he has to retraverse Romsdalen on an expedition in 
another direction from that which we and our Dutch friend 
have selected ; so the /rz//e returns, and we are to begin carriole- 
ing to-morrow. 

But the wild country we have just traversed is still in our 
minds, and we resolve to devote what remains of the day to 
retracing our steps at least some part of the way, and exploring 
more leisurely on foot what we had only glanced at from our 
elevated seats. Our first adventure is a failure: an inviting 
gravel path leads us into a sea of rounded rocks, out of which 
we can extricate ourselves only by returning. So we less 
ambitiously follow the road down a few terraces—for the descent 
is too rapid to be worked less circuitously—and at one sharp 
angle we resolve to go no further in that direction; for right 
before us cascades the fiery river in a complication of falls 
which is simply irresistible. We are at the gate of a farm; 
there stands the neat wooden house in the midst of a meadow, 
now half mown, and two fields beyond runs the river with the 
grand fall right in front. What is simpler than to cross the fields 
and enjoy the view? There is no fear of a savage dog or a surly 
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owner in Norway ; the only difficulties are the natural ones, and 
these are curious and characteristic. First the field itself: we 
looked down into it from two terraces higher up the road, and 
it seemed accessible only by a headlong leap: so we worked 
our way down, and here we are at the gate. We enter, 
scramble over the rocks which rise on all sides and throughout 
this meadow, and then take a flying leap into the field beyond. 
This again is bounded by a precipice which drops headlong into 
the river; so we turn aside, clamber up the cliff which shuts 
in the field from the next meadow, work our way carefully round 
and drop on to a steep slope which sweeps down somewhat 
less abruptly to the river. Here the grand fall is full before 
us ; it is at some distance, but yet so fiercely do its waters dash 
down, that we are wet with spray and have to seek shelter as 
though from a heavy rain, under umbrellas. 

A scramble back over these Norwegian meadows is excellent 
exercise, but requires no little care to avoid trampling down 
the grass when leaping and climbing over the rocks which 
encumber them. Your patient Norwegian will endure many 
things quietly, but you might just as safely trample upon his 
toes, corns and all, as upon his meadow land. Now what 
makes the task of keeping off the grass more difficult than 
the unevenness of the fields, is the difficulty of seeing it and 
knowing where it is growing. The crop is so light, and the 
small blades so widely scattered that you are upon, and almost 
between it, as you come stumbling down from a young moun- 
tain, before you observe that anything is growing there at all. 
When we have crossed the second meadow we boldly scale the 
cliff which does duty for a fence, and find ourselves high up 
upon its summit and once more upon the highroad. A few 
more scrambles are made, and new falls brought to light, but so 
deeply buried in the barren rocks that they are not seen until 
stumbled upon. The hunt is quite exciting, and we seem to 
require dogs who can scent cascades as truffles are hunted in 
England. 

Would that we could give another day to this wild, fossilized, 
and fossified district; but we have many miles of valley before 
us; and so we must return to our station at Stueflaaten and 
to rest, that we may be ready for the long drive in a carriole 
to-morrow. 

Romsdalen is indeed a glorious dale. The name has a home 
sound about it, and calls to mind many a grand dale in our own 
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Lake district. But Romsdalen is emphatically “The Dale,” the 
father, as it were, of the English progeny, which without 
attempting to rival him, has unconsciously a family likeness, 
and reflects his greatness on a smaller scale. The whole length 
from Naes to Stueflaaten is little more than thirty miles, and 
yet in that space many of the most beautiful waterfalls in 
Norway are included—not the greatest or the most renowed, 
but at least several that have no rival in any other country in 
Europe. The drive has been throughout up hill, and latterly 
very steep has been the ascent; for we have risen two thousand 
feet from the fjord to this watershed, and throughout the 
Rauma has never left us; we are now near its source, and 
to-morrow we shall lose its pleasant society; but the same lake 
which gives us the Rauma will, we are told, supply us with 
another bright river, which will descend with us on the other 
side, and lead us into the far longer dale we have yet to traverse. 
It may be questioned, as indeed it constantly is, whether Roms- 
dalen is seen to better advantage ascending from Naes or 
descending to it. Our advice to every traveller is to see it 
both ways. As we ascended, the wild grandeur gradually and 
somewhat unexpectedly revealed itself; in descending, the 
grand range, of which the chief feature is the Romsdalhorn, is 
ever before the eyes, the background of everything, and the 
crowning glory of all. This we remarked whenever we turned 
to look behind us. The snowy mountains are there; and snow 
of course always gives an additional grandeur to a range. 
Might we advise, and what we would (and perhaps will) do on 
revisiting Romsdalen would be to walk the whole distance, and 
linger several days round the principal falls and cataracts; and 
that will give all the effect of driving both ways. The road 
throughout is excellent : of tourists we saw scarcely any beyond 
those who had landed with us from the /oxas Lie, and yet this 
is the most renowned pass in Norway. The time will come, 
and that in a few years, when a railway will traverse this dale, 
climbing to the high station where we are now staying, and 
descending, as we intend to do to-morrow, into the Guldbrands- 
dal. This line is now being laid down, and is to be completed 
in 1883. At present the means of conveyance suffice for the 
comparatively few that come; but with the railway will of 
course come, not Norwegian stations with their primitive habits 
and as primitive charges, but railway station hotels, and the 
exorbitance and vulgarity which ever attend them. Then the Fos 
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will be a fashionable lion, refreshment gardens will occupy 
picturesque sites, and a flaring Hotel de Fos will claim it as 
its own. So our advice is, go while Romsdalen can be seen 
in its primitive simplicity, while the ¢ri//e or carriole is the only 
mode of conveyance, and the simple station the only resting 
place. Nature cannot be vulgarized, but its accessories can ; 
and how these can mar impressions most travellers know but 


too well. 
HENRY BEDFORD. 








The Native Tribes of North America and the 
Catholic Missions. 





IV.—MISSIONS AMONG THE ALGONQUIN TRIBES. 

THE extent of the diffusion of the Algic family has been 
previously described, and owing to the great number of septs 
it contained, those only of the north-east can be treated of in 
this paper. It will be confined, therefore, to the tribes which 
roamed over the countries called at this day Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, the State of Maine, and north of the St. Law- 
rence, the cold regions extending from its mouth to the Ottawa 
River. At least a beginning of it must be made, if the whole 
cannot be completed, at once. 

To render the narrative clearer, a preliminary word must be 
said on the discovery of the country, and the relative positions 
of the French and the English, when the missions were first 
undertaken, that is, at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
International complications interfered a great deal with the 
missions. 

The Venetian Cabots, father and son, sent by Henry the 
Seventh of England, had explored, it seems, a great part of the 
eastern coast of North America; but as no settlement was 
made, and the narrative of their voyages was so obscure that 
it cannot now be ascertained what were the countries they had 
visited, all their labour turned to no account, and England could 
not lay any claim to their discoveries. Some French craft from 
Brittany visited the northern parts first in 1504, and others 
from Normandy sailed in 1508. The only result of their 
enterprize—an important one certainly--was the discovery of 
the immense shoals of cod-fish which cover the banks of New- 
foundland ; and from that time the place became well known 
to the Bretons, Normans, and Basques, whose small vessels of 
twenty or thirty tons swarmed over those seas to procure fish 
for the whole Catholic world during Advent and Lent. These 
hardy navigators, however, made no settlement anywhere in 
the name of France. 
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It was Giovanni Verazzani, a Florentine, who first took 
possession of the country (as was the custom at the time) in 
the name of Francis the First. This happened in 1523; and 
having done so from Newfoundland to Florida, the Italian 
navigator thought he had placed under the power of France 
an empire worth having and keeping too. Nevertheless, it 
was not kept, as no French colony whatever was settled on any 
part of that immense coast. Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo, how- 
ever, the very year following, that is, in 1524, began to trade 
with the natives in Acadia (now Nova Scotia), and soon after 
all along the St. Lawrence River, from its mouth as far up as 
Hochelaga, called later on Montreal. He may be called the 
real founder of the colony of Canada, although no permanent 
settlement was attempted even by him. 

In fact, it was only under Henry the Fourth of France in the 
year 1604, just a century after the first discovery of the country 
by Breton sailors, that le Sieur de Monts, Pierre du Gas, with 
the King’s authority and the help of a company of merchants 
from Rouen, St. Malo, and la Rochelle, formed the first estab- 
lishment at the mouth of the St. Croix River in Maine. The 
natives of the neighbourhood were called by the French 
Etchemins, and belonged to the Algic family, as was afterwards 
ascertained. The scurvy, however, soon broke out among the 
new colonists, and De Monts removed to a more favourable spot 
situated twenty-six leagues farther east, in Acadia, where he 
found himself surrounded by another tribe called then by the 
French Souriquois, better known now under the name of Mic- 
macs. They were also Algonquins. This new establishment 
was called Port Royal, and stood precisely on the spot occupied 
now by Annapolis. 

The grant conceded by Henry the Fourth to De Monts 
extended as far south as the thirty-ninth degree of latitude, and 
Elizabeth of England did not seem to mind it. As to the 
former discovery and occupation by Verazzani, as far as 
Florida, there is no more any mention made of it. Similarly 
the short-lived Huguenot colonization of South Carolina under 
Charles the Ninth appears not to have been remembered in 
France, which never claimed afterwards Florida for the 
southern limit of her possessions. The Puritans of New 
England and the Cavaliers of Virginia had already settled 
between both points of the north and the south. 

De Monts remained only two years at Port Royal; for the 
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company of Breton and Norman merchants refused to spend 
more of their funds, as they did not see any return of their 
money. He went back to France in 1607, and directly made 
arrangements with Champlain, who undertook to establish 
French settlements on the St. Lawrence River. As to Port 
Royal in Acadia De Monts gave it to Potrincourt, called also 
Biencourt ; Champlain thought he had enough of the great 
country in the north discovered by Jacques Cartier. 

The first French mission among the Indians was undertaken 
at the suggestion of Henry the Fourth, who proposed it to 
Father Cotton, his confessor, and promised his help. The 
tribes living in the neighbourhood of Port Royal in Acadia 
were the first to be evangelized; and Potrincourt, to whom 
De Monts had passed over the rights which he possessed in that 
establishment, was to take the missionaries in his vessel. These 
were Fathers Biard and Enemond Masse, who were ready to 
start in 1608, but could not do so before the beginning of 1611. 
There was evidently some difficulty in the way; and this came 
from two Huguenot merchants who were part-owners of the 
vessel equipped by Potrincourt. The Countess Guercheville, 
the zealous protectress of the mission, had to buy their share, 
and she tranferred it to the two missionaries. 

Potrincourt, though a Catholic, did not appear to be pleased 
with the arrangement, and would have preferred secular priests. 
He did not himself cross over to America, but sent his son, 
Biencourt, a boy of eighteen, as commander of the expeditions. 
When the missionaries arrived at Port Royal, in June, 1611, 
they found there already a French ecclesiastic, who not only 
gave his care to the French colonists, but attempted also to 
convert the natives, baptized them, it seems, at random, and 
soon sent to France a long list of his neophytes—eighty, I 
think—who scarcely knew they were Christians. 

This became a source of annoyance to the Fathers, who 
were convinced of the necessity of instructing the Indians well 
before baptizing them, and were constantly reproached by 
young Biencourt with forming no congregation, and in fact 
doing nothing. They had already succeeded, however, in pre- 
paring the ground solidly, and among their catechumens shone 
conspicuously the chieftain of the Micmacs, the Sagamore 
Memberton, who would have been powerfully instrumental in the 
speedy conversion of the whole tribe, if unfortunately he had 
not fallen sick and died. He received baptism on his death-bed, 
and was the first convert among the red men. 
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The constant vexations of young Biencourt obliged the 
Fathers at last to leave Port Royal. Father Biard in his 
rambles had sailed down the coast of what is now the State of 
Maine, as far south as the mouth of the Penobscot River, and 
there was an island at the mouth of it, which appeared to him 
the very spot for a solid religious establishment. The natives 
of the neighbourhood belonged also to the Algic family, and 
were subsequently called by the French Abnakis. Their 
descendants to his day have remained Christian, and form still 
two small tribes known as the Penobscots and the Passama- 
quodies. By the good offices of the Countess Guercheville and 
her friends at the French Court, a vessel was purchased, and 
sent in 1613 to Port Royal to take the two Fathers Biard and 
Masse, and transplant them to what is called now Mount 
Desert Island, at the mouth of the Penobscot. Two new 
Fathers, Quentin and Lallemant, with a lay-brother of the 
name of Du Thet, were sent in this new vessel, who after 
stopping at Port Royal, and taking on board the former 
missionaries, went with them to form the new establishment, 
which they called St. Sauveur. 

Whilst the French colonists were building the fort and some 
houses, Father Biard, who already was somewhat acquainted 
with the Algonquin language, went into the interior of the 
country, in order to enter into communication with the natives. 
He soon came to a village where he heard fearful cries, and 
learned that it was merely the celebrated medicine of this 
people ; a baby was dying, and the jongleur was exerting him- 
self for its recovery. Biard entered the lodge, went straight to 
the father of the child, and asked him boldly if he would not 
allow him to baptize it. The Indian had previously heard of 
this Christian rite, and without any opposition he placed the 
boy in the arms of the Father to let him do what he pleased. 
Biard, having procured water, administered the sacrament to 
the infant, kneeling at the same time, and begging of God to 
show His power in behalf of this poor people. Strange to say, 
the baby ceased to cry, and the missionary having put it in 
the arms of its mother, it applied directly its lips to her breast, 
and was soon as well as ever. 

It is impossible to express what effect this wonderful 
occurrence produced not only on this family, but on the whole 
people of the neighbourhood. A door appeared thus to be 
opened for the preaching of the Gospel; and when one reflects 
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that this happened at the first meeting of the Europeans with 
the Abnakis, who remained afterwards such ardent Christians, 
and suffered so much for their faith, particularly at the time of 
the martyrdom of Rasle, these is nothing surprising in the 
strains of exultation that came so early as this from the lips of 
the missionaries. Father Biard in his long letter, which is the 
first among the /eswit Relations, speaks everywhere of the 
strong attachment manifested by the Indians, not only towards 
the missionaries, but in general towards the French. These 
were admitted directly to their lodges upon terms of familiar 
intercourse, whilst they refused to associate with the English 
and the Dutch, who began at this time to resent it, particularly 
the first. This feeling rankled deeply in their bosom and 
became, long after, the chief cause of the death of Rasle. 

At this early time, a tragedy was preparing, prompted also, 
as was evident by deep-seated animosity, which went so far 
as to destroy at once all these incipient establishments of France 
in the New World. Unfortunately our limits prevent us from 
entering into interesting details. The reader will find them 
in the previously mentioned letter of Father Biard. Strange 
to say the blow came from Virginia. It could scarcely have 
been expected from the Cavaliers, not only on account of their 
well-known generosity of disposition, and high sense of honour, 
but also because their colony was far south of Nova Scotia and 
Maine, and their Governor-had no jurisdiction whatever in those 
waters and lands. 

Argal was a Virginian who had no object when he started 
from Jamestown but to fish for cod along the north-east coast. 
It has been already mentioned that for more than a century 
the French from Brittany and Normandy had the habit of 
coming in great numbers around Newfoundland and the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence for the purpose of fishing. The English 
had, it seems, never thought of it; but their colonists of New 
England and Virginia were too near the spot to neglect it. 
Argal and his vessel, on the way to the fishing grounds, were 
driven by a storm towards the coast of Maine, and the gale 
being over, he addressed by signs a few Indians whom he met 
on shore to endeavour to ascertain his position and where he 
could refit. The Indians took his craft for French, and directed 
him to the new settlement of St. Sauveur, which was quite near. 
As soon as the Virginian saw himself near a French ship and 
a French fort, he made up his mind to capture the first and 
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bombard the second, although England was then at peace with 
France. He considered the place as belonging to Great Britain. 
He gave his orders in a few words, made all sail to the spot, 
and when he came within range, sent his cannon-balls and 
musketry among the people in sight, without even the formality 
of asummons. The French were not on their guard, as they 
could not have foreseen anything of the kind. La Saussaye, 
the commander, was absent, and it was an easy victory for the 
Virginian. Several men were wounded, and poor Brother 
Du Thet, who was then on the deck of the French ship, received 
a musket shot, of which he died the day following, blessing 
Heaven that he gave his life in the cause of God. 

When La Saussaye returned it was to find himself a prisoner. 
His strong box had already been opened by Argal, who took 
from it his royal commission ; and on his return reproached him 
with being a pirate. La Saussaye called for his box, and of 
course could not find the document, so that he had to remain 
under the imputation forced on him by the man who called him- 
self his conqueror. 

All this is contained in the letter of Father Biard, and was 
proved afterwards in England, when the affair was discussed 
between the French and English. In our day nothing so 
monstrous could happen except among savages. People now 
try at least to save appearances, yet it too often is true that the 
spirit in which they act is still almost the same, and that there is 
something which looks like a deeper hypocrisy. 

We have neither the time nor the patience to relate what 
Argal did with his prisoners after having secured his booty. It 
appears at this time incredible that having gone back to James- 
town with a part of those whom he had captured, not only 
he was not disgraced, nor even rebuked by the Virginian 
Governor, but he was promoted to the command of several 
ships, and ordered to go instantly with them and destroy all the 
establishments of the French in the Maine and Nova Scotia. 
He fulfilled his commission faithfully, went back to St. Sauveur 
to make the destruction of the fort more complete, did not 
forget the first settlement of De Monts at the mouth of the 
St. Croix River, and finally made a complete sweep of what 
remained of Port Royal. There was a moment during these 
transactions when even the life of the prisoners was not secure, 
and poor Father Biard was in peril of being hung as a Spaniard 
or a Spanish spy, although he had never been in Spain during 
his whole life. 
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The kind providence of God, however, disposing everything 
for the best, carried to England in spite of all obstacles several 
French Fathers and colonists, and when their story was known, 
English justice could not but show itself. The damage was 
paid, it seems, and the establishments taken away from the 
French were restored. Catholic missionaries could, therefore, 
evangelize the Micmacs of Nova Scotia, and the Etchemins and 
Abnakis of Maine. We do not know if the Governor of 
Virginia was recalled, and Argal punished. It is to be hoped 
they were. Garneau says in his Histoire du Canada that the 
government of France considered those first establishments as 
mere private enterprizes, and on this account, we suppose, did 
not think its honour was engaged. Yet the whole undertaking 
had originated with Henry the Fourth himself.’ 

As to the various tribes to which the Gospel had thus been 
announced, and which were destined to be entirely converted, 
Biard, the first missionary among them, thought that the total 
population did not exceed 10,000 souls. He estimated the 
Micmacs at 3,000 or 3,500, the Etchemins at 2,500, the 
Abnakis (whose name he does not mention) from the Penobscot 
to the Kenniboc at 3,000, finally, the Montagnais (meaning 
surely those of the north of Acadia only) at 1,000. This is indeed 
a much larger population than their descendants of to-day can 
boast. 

The savage outbreak which has been just described left 
these poor Indians during several years deprived of spiritual 
instructors. The missions among them were resumed only a 
few years later. We will take advantage of this interruption to 
narrate briefly the foundation of those of Canada Proper, that is 
along the Lower St. Lawrence. 

De Monts, in transferring to Potrincourt his rights over Port 

* All these dark and bloody transactions receive from M. Garneau a colouring 
very different from the true one. His narrative contains in germ all the accusations 
brought against the Jesuits by their fiercest enemies. A candid reader will prefer a 
great deal the full description of those events contained in the Ré/ation of Father 
Biard, It is the simple language of truth, and cannot be contradicted. The whole 
subsequent conduct of the Jesuits in those painful missions of New France is, more- 
over, the most striking proof that the motives attributed to them were obvious 
calumnies. After the first Apostles of Christ, it is scarcely possible to find in the 
whole history of the Church men more devoted to the cause of God, more dead 
to self and ardent for salvation of souls at the price of the most heroic sacrifices. If 
it were not melancholy, it would be amusing, when the truth is so clear, to read of 
intrigues, of speculations in fel/etrics, of selfish ambition, and greed for power, &c. All 
this and more is paraded against them in equivalent terms by M. Garneau in the 
first chapter of his Hestotre du Canada. 
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Royal, did not give up the grant which he had received from the 
French King in Canada and on the St. Lawrence. He even 
obtained from the State a new acknowledgment of it, limited, 
however, to one year, and started for a new expedition in 1608, 
with two ships and a few colonists and soldiers. He took for his 
lieutenant a young gentleman who was destined to bear the 
chief part in the enterprize. This was Champlain, and as 
De Monts, who was a Huguenot, did not continue long in 
his office of commander, the whole expedition soon rested 
entirely on the shoulders of his substitute. No greater or fitter 
man could have been chosen for this arduous undertaking. 

Quebec was founded by Champlain in 1608, and this estab- 
lishment was destined to last. The country, it seems, had 
changed considerably with respect to its numerous tribes, since 
the former voyages of Cartier. Neither Hochelaga, which he 
had found on the modern situation of Montreal, nor Stadaconé, 
which he had seen on the very spot where Quebec was built, 
could be any more traced in the country, and no Indian had 
preserved the memory of them. The tribes also mentioned 
by the Breton navigator had been replaced by others in appear- 
ance very different and less prosperous. This last peculiarity, 
however, may have been a fancy of the new comers. 

Champlain, who begins the narrative of his first voyage by 
the pregnant phrase that / salut d'une seule dme vaut mieux que 
la conquite d’un empire, could not long leave his new establish- 
ment without some spiritual guides both for the French and the 
Indians. Arrangements were made with the Recollets, a new 
congregation of Franciscans, and in 1615 three Fathers and one 
lay-brother came over from France. The Commissary or 
Superior, Father Denis Jamay remained at Quebec, John 
d’Olbeau was sent to Tadoussac, at the mouth of the Saguenay 
river, to begin a mission among the Montagnais, and Le Caron, 
who soon after their landing accompanied Champlain in his first 
trip to the Hurons, remained among them, and was their first 
missionary. The very interesting narrative of this last Recollet 
Father is still extant. The missionaries laid the foundation 
of their church in Quebec in 1620. Two years previous Pope 
Paul the Fifth had officially given them the mission of Canada. 
They had some of their Indian boys sent to France and 
educated there. Several of the Fathers died in the midst of 
their labours, and were buried among the neophytes. One of 
their number, Nicolas Viel, a very learned man, was drowned in 
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a rapid, called afterwards from him Ze Sault au Recollet. His 
death is attributed to the treachery of a Huron. 

This is very nearly all we know of these first missions of 
Canada, until the Recollets themselves called the Jesuits to 
their aid, and soon after left them alone in the field. The 
motives which led them to this step, perfectly free on their part, 
are altogether unknown. At least we do not remember to have 
seen them stated anywhere. The Montagnais, whom the 
Recollet d’Olbeau first evangelized, but who remained for ever 
after him under the guidance of the Jesuits until their sup- 
pression, are still all Catholics. They were undoubtedly the 
lowest tribe of the Algic family, and the reader remembers 
still the difficulty Father Le Jeune found to christianize them 
on account of their nomadic habits, yet they are at this moment 
as civilized as a fishing and hunting nation can be, and as 
Catholic as the best children of the Church. They all know 
how to read and write, and they practise their religion with the 
utmost exactness and the greatest simplicity. An excellent 
Canadian priest, who had been the spiritual guide of one of their 
largest settlements during ten or twelve years, could not speak 
of them (as he did to us) without showing for them the greatest 
attachment. He had nothing but praise to bestow on them, 
and his deepest regret seemed to be that he had left them 
in their wilderness, near the forbidding country of Labrador, to 
come and live in the busy and refined city of Montreal. 

Charles Lallemant with four other Fathers reached Quebec 
in 1625. The Huron mission had been abandoned by the 
Recollets, and the Jesuits settled at Quebec, where they began 
directly to learn the Montagnais dialect. The following year 
Brébeuf, one of the companions of Lallemant, was to go to the 
Hurons, and the whole extent of the former Recollet missions 
was to be taken possession of. There was the closest union 
between the two orders ; they evangelized together Quebec and 
the neighbourhood, and their respective houses in the city were 
both on the St. Charles river, at a small distance from each 
other. Champlain showed the greatest affection for both 
Recollets and Jesuits, and everything appeared propitious and 
hopeful. 

This continued during four years, namely, until 1829, when 
sudden destruction fell upon the new establishment, exactly as 
before at Port Royal and St. Sauveur. No details can be given 
here. It is enough to say that a momentary state of war 
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between France and England during the siege of La Rochelle 
by Richelieu gave time to an expedition against Quebec from 
London. French Huguenots and English Protestant seamen 
and soldiers sailed in a large fleet of eighteen vessels, to attack 
at once all the establishments of France in America. The 
strength of the armament directed against Quebec alone was so 
superior to the resistance which Champlain could oppose that he 
had to surrender, and in a few months all the progress made in 
colonization during fifteen years was annulled, and the hopes of 
missionary enterprize cast down. Canada and Acadia were 
suddenly deprived of all their missionaries, and everything had 
to be begun again in 1633. This year is the true beginning of 
the missions among the Montagnais and Algonquins proper. 
The first were scattered from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to 
the place called afterwards Three Rivers; the Algonquins 
proper roamed chiefly around Montreal and along the Ottawa 
river, though they soon spread towards the West as far as the 
country of the Hurons. This extensive mission was offered at 
this time to the Capuchins by the French Government, directly 
after the conclusion of a treaty of peace with England, by which 
Canada was restored to France. The Capuchins declined the 
offer, and suggested that Jesuits should be sent, and the Fathers 
Le Jeune and De Noue, with a lay-brother, sailed directly after. 
Brébeuf and Masse returned to Canada a few months later, 
together with Champlain, who was not present when the Fort 
of Quebec was surrendered by the English garrison. 

In 1635 there were already residences of Jesuit missionaries 
at Cape Beston and Micton, near the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
at Quebec, and in the neighbourhood of the city, and at Three 
Rivers. The establishment of a house at Tadoussac, at the 
mouth of the Saguenay, followed immediately, so that mission 
centres had been created in the course of two years from the 
neighbourhood of Montreal to the sea, and their positions had 
been so well selected that to this day they continue to be points 
of importance along the St. Lawrence. 

The Montagnais and the Algonquins proper, who were to 
be first evangelized, showed from the start a great deal of 
docility, and had manifested all along a sincere attachment 
to the French in the sudden revolution which had placed them 
during four years under the control of another government. 
But all the obstacles to their conversion derived from their low 
social state and nomadic habits, as they have been set forth 
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in a previous paper, soon convinced the Fathers that to make 
Christians of them would require a long time, and that the first 
care must be not to baptize them too soon. They had already 
under their eyes the example of Pierre Pastedéchouan, as 
striking a proof of the fickleness of the red man as the curious 
specimen of it that Mr. Fetherstonhaugh met in the Rocky 
Mountains. This young savage, whom Father Le Jeune found 
near Quebec soon after his arrival, had been sent to France by 
the Recollet Fathers in his boyhood, and baptized at Angers, 
after full instruction, having for his godfather no less a person- 
age than the Prince de Guémené. He had received an excellent 
education, and spoke French like a native, and, as he had never 
forgotten his own Montagnais dialect, good Father Le Jeune 
imagined at first that he had found in him the very man needed 
to teach him the language of the country. But unfortunately 
Pierre Pastedéchouan, after his return to America, had renounced 
in disgust his French civilization, and become a barbarian again. 
During the whole period of the English occupation of Quebec, 
he proved himself worse than a Montagnais, in fact, a true 
Iroquois by his brutish behaviour and ferocity, so that Father 
Le Jeune found it extremely difficult to avail himself of his 
services in the study of the language. The only means he dis- 
covered to obtain from him some useful information for the 
composition of the Montagnais dictionary that he had begun to 
write, was to give him tobacco, so that he often exclaimed in 
his own homely French, O gue je suis obligé & ceux qui m’envoy- 
erent l’an passé du petun ! 

As to bringing back Pastedéchouan to the practice of the 
Christian religion, neither serious talk, nor entreaty, much less 
the threat of the wrath of God, could be of any avail. He con- 
sented, it is true, to go once to confession, but would not receive 
Holy Communion, saving that if he had done so formerly in 
France, it was because he was not then in his own country. 
Worse still, when he saw that Lent was coming, afraid of being 
obliged to fast if he remained with the Fathers, he left them 
without taking leave, and went on a hunting expedition, with 
the hope of eating plenty of meat during the fasting season ; 
a hope, however, which became delusive, so that he had often to 
fast in spite of himself. It is useless to follow him in his down- 
ward career. The last time we find his name in the /esuzt 
Relations he was at Tadoussac, a wretched drunkard. 

This single fact proved to the Fathers what precautions they 
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had to take before admitting the natives into the Church by 
administering to them the first of the sacraments. Fortunately 
a circumstance happened soon after which brought into the 
neighbourhood of their residences a great number of Montagnais 
and Algonquins, and enabled them to instruct their neophytes 
fully before numbering them among their converts. This was 
nothing else than the fear of the Iroquois. The five nations had 
begun, it seems, shortly before this time, their predatory expe- 
ditions north of the St. Lawrence. It is not known precisely 
when the spread of their power commenced. M. Garneau pre- 
tends that they were at first far inferior in courage to the Algon- 
quins, who invariably conquered them in their frequent en- 
counters, and treated them so cruelly after victory that at last 
the Iroquois grew bold out of pure despair, and paid back their 
enemies with a vengeance. But this is not substantiated by any 
respectable writer. On the contrary, all good authors agree that 
the Algonquins from the beginning were far from warlike, and 
owing to their disintegrated social state could not set on foot 
any expedition able to compete with the well organized and 
almost centralized Iroquois. 

Be this as it may, in 1635 the Algonquin tribes, chiefly the 
Montagnais and Algonquins proper, were completely cowed 
down, and showed on all occasions the greatest terror as soon 
as any band from the five nations was reported to be on its way 
north. The Iroquois came from the basin of the Mohawk 
River, collected their forces around the Lakes Seneca, Cayuga, 
and Oneida, and launching their canoes on what is now the 
Oswego River, they reached Lake Ontario, crossed it, and fell 
on the frightened Algonquins on the north side. After this had 
happened many times, the natives of Canada saw that their 
total destruction would soon follow, and they could not see any 
means of avoiding it except by placing themselves entirely 
under the protection of the French. The new establishments of 
these foreigners were precisely on the most favourable spots for 
such a purpose as this. Tadoussac, Quebec, Three Rivers, and 
a little later on, Fort Richelieu and Sault St. Louis, were all in 
the neighbourhood of many scattered families of Montagnais 
and Algonquins proper. These had only to shift their wigwams 
a little right or left, and they found themselves in the imme- 
diate contiguity of some French town. Thus they became 
almost sedentary, in the sense that there were always a good 
number of them collected together in a few spots. 
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Henceforth the missionaries were not obliged to go after 
them in the woods. Poor Father Le Jeune was near losing his 
life the first winter he spent with them in the wilderness. The 
missions among these tribes took henceforth a quite different 
shape from those usual in North and even South America. The 
missionaries had not to roam to the same extent. They re- 
mained habitually in their residences in the French establish- 
ments, and could attend to the Indians whom they found in 
their native villages a few miles away in the country. From 
this also the savages imbibed gradually a taste for a more 
steady life. They began to imitate in many things the French 
with whom they were in constant intercourse. They frequently 
witnessed the ceremonies of religion carried on with a certain 
degree of decorum in the churches built by the foreigners, and 
they began to forget their superstitions, which were immediately 
replaced by the rites and sacraments of the Church. 

On the other side, the French who founded the various 
towns of Lower Canada were strongly attached to their religion. 
If some of them had been lukewarm in its practice before 
coming to their new country, they found in it an atmosphere 
congenial to Christianity. The Fathers in their Relations for 
the years 1634, 1637, &c., give copious details sur les bons déporte- 
ments de nos Francais. Some of these, in fact, became instru- 
mental in the conversion of the natives; and what contributed 
likewise to it was the frequent occurrence which soon took place 
of intermarriages between the natives and the French. This 
practice soon gave to the new colonists some taste for a ram- 
bling life; and all are acquainted with the striking character of 
those who are called in Canada voyageurs. It may be said, 
consequently, that both parties made concessions to each other, 
and met half way. All these circumstances contributed power- 
fully to the complete and permanent conquest the Christian 
religion made of the aborigines. The process was so gradual 
and constant that, although it went on uninterruptedly, still it 
did not look at all like the series of exercises which is called 
generally a mzssion among the heathen. And it is somewhat 
remarkable that Mr. John G. Shea, in his excellent History of 
the Indian Missiens, does not mention in the table of contents 
the one among the Montagnais and Algonquins proper, as if 
there had been no real mission among them. The whole of it 
has now to be extracted from a multitude of details contained 
in the Jesuit Relations. 
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It was for the reason given a very slow movement, and the 
first beginning of it can scarcely now be ascertained. Who was 
the first adult convert among the Montagnais? We are at a 
loss to say. As usual the Fathers during several years, as well 
as the Recollets before them, confined their ministrations to the 
children and the dying, and a good number were thus sent to 
Heaven before the first attempt was made at forming the 
smallest congregation. In reading attentively the letters of 
Father Le Jeune, which contain the germs of this particular 
mission, the reader is at a loss to know if the first adult baptized 
after full instruction was Manitougatche, whom the French 
called La Nasse, or Joseph Nahakich, mentioned in the Re/ation 
for 1636, chapter iv. 

From this year, 1636, however, the number of Christians 
increased considerably among the Montagnais and Algonquins. 
One hundred are mentioned in the Relation for 1637, and more 
than three hundred in the year following. As early as 1634 
many Red Indians brought their children for baptism when 
they were at the point of death, because the parents did not 
wish them to go to the gloomy place reserved for those who 
were not redeemed. This was certainly an indication of some 
spiritual idea taking possession of their minds and _ hearts. 
They soon began to feel the need of baptism for themselves, 
and some of them asked earnestly for it. If they were not 
seriously sick at the time they were invariably subjected to a 
strict discipline, not only with regard tg the necessary instruc- 
tion, but particularly with respect to the duties of Christians, 
which they were required to practise for some time previous to 
their admission into the Church. This was considered as 
necessary in order to secure their future perseverance. 

Such was the process adopted by the Fathers to form the 
first congregations among the Montagnais and Algonquins, and 
the reader can perceive that they were not idle during so many 
years of preparation. It is graphically expressed by [‘ather 
Le Mercier in his long letter for 1637, which by itself woud, 
if printed, form a volume apart. “ Mos sauvages sont toujours 
sauvages ; ils ressemblent aux oiseaux de passage de leur pays.” 
We will continue the quotation in English. 


Occasionally you see in the proper season such large troops oi wild 
pigeons that you cannot take in at one glance the whole multitude °- it 
sweeps along through the air. At other times they appear only in 
small bands very different from the first. The same is the case or 
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other birds, for fishes, and for land animals. Their swarms vary in 
number from year to year. Our Indians also change and change about. 
Ephraim sicut avis avolavit. To-day they come in crowds, to-morrow 
they will drop in one by one. These are, however, the fruits that have 
been gathered this year among those who come to dwell in the neigh- 
bourhood of our respective residences : 

“ Last year about a hundred of them were baptized; this year very 
near three hundred. The first who received this favour at Quebec was 
called Tisiko in his language. . . . The second was Satouta, who was 
christened under the name of Robert.” 


And after several pages of similar facts, he adds: 


We are very careful not to baptize those who are in good health 
without probation in the rank of catechumens during four or five years. 
St. Peter, no doubt, did not do it at the beginning of his ministry. 
Christian prudence, however, requires it, though the period of time 
sufficient for it cannot be the same forall. There are fruits that ripen 
at the beginning of summer, others toward the middle of it, some only 
in the fall, whilst a few are never good to eat before winter. Thus 
there are some of our Indians on whom I would not confer baptism 
before six full years of preparation, if even then, etc. 


Meanwhile in that part of the country which is now under 
consideration, the missionaries met occasionally Indians of other 
races, not only Hurons but even Iroquois. In the desultory 
kind of warfare which was always going on between those tribes, 
if Montagnais and Algonquin warriors were often taken prisoners 
by their enemies of tke south, sometimes, nevertheless, they 
succeeded in capturing a stray Mohawk or Seneca, whom they 
brought in triumph to their lodges. In general the captive was 
put to death in the most cruel manner, as is well known. But 
this never happened before he had been carried from village to 
village during days and weeks of insult and torture. The 
missionaries could not for a long time interpose their authority 
to obtain for the wretched prisoner a milder treatment, and to 
whatever they could say for that object it was invariably replied 
by the Algonquins that the Iroquois treated them worse still 
when they fell into their hands. In that painful situation the 
Fathers endeavoured at least to save the souls of those poor 
pagans, and begged of them to prepare themselves for death by 
Christian instruction and baptism. We do not remember to 
have seen a single occasion when the Iroquois prisoners refused 
to listen and to accept the boon proffered to them. 

This became in due time the occasion for opening a door to 
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the missionaries, and introducing them in the very heart of the 
Iroquois territory. But of this later on. 

The short sketch which precedes gives at least a fair idea of 
the first steps taken for the conversion of the Algonquin tribes, 
and as the origin of the missions among the nations of the 
east—Micmacs, Etchemins, and Abnakis—has scarcely been 
sufficiently described in this paper, it is proper to come back to 
it, and develope at once the whole series of facts connected with 
it. This will be the subject of our next communication. The 
reader meanwhile is entreated not to lose courage in reading 
this short and dry summary of missions. To do full justice to 
such a subject, the writer would be obliged to enter into many 
details which would in the end make up a large volume. When, 
however, the sequel of events allows us to embrace at once in 
our view a larger number of tribes, and point out even briefly 
their conflicting interests and vicissitudes of fortune, their history 
will be found to possess an interest of its own which has not 
been sufficiently developed in any record of missions that we 
have seen. In such works generally the political side is 
altogether left in the shade, as if it counted for nothing in the 
general result. The reader is already aware that in this sketch 
another method has been adopted, which it is hoped will in 
course of time conduce to a much more satisfactory under- 


standing of the whole subject. 
A. J. THEBAUD. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


IT would be a point easily granted by most unbelievers, that, 
if Christianity, with all its principles, were thoroughly estab- 
lished as true, this would give, at least in general terms, a 
satisfactory solution to the main problems of life. For it 
stands to reason, that, if this world is in real fact so compara- 
tively unimportant, and if the world to come is so transcendently 
blissful for all who do not wantonly throw away the prize 
within their grasp, then men may readily make up their minds 
to undergo a fair share of trial on this earth in view of a happy 
eternity. They may despise time’s short troubles, as an 
English gentleman despises an hour’s unpleasantness while 
crossing the Channel, in prospect of a six-months’ tour on 
the Continent. And, as a matter of fact, the good Christian, 
whose creed is a reality to him, does make light of life’s 
crosses. In sharp contrast to the unbeliever, he is very content, 
very happy, and, so far from grumbling at his lot as hard, he 
is all gratefulness to his Maker for calling him into being under 
such conditions. He lives out his term of probation “in all 
patience and long-suffering with joy.”' Nay, he even tries to 
put in practice and, according to his measure, does put in 
practice, the high counsel of St. James, “think it all joy, my 
brothers, when you fall into trials of diverse sorts.” 

But, it is objected, all this is sentimentality. It is a kind of 
spiritual Mark-Tapleyism. The pietist rocks himself into the 
calm assurance that whatever is is right, and that whatever is to 
be will be better still ; whereas more fearless inquirers are up 
and at work to find out the worst that bold research is daily 
revealing. Christianity would be all very well if demonstrated 
true. But before it can be taken as the universal answer to 
the sceptic’s difficulties it must first answer its own. Here is 
the question. Meantime our pessimists confess to the nursing of 


2 Coloss. i. 11. 
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certain aspirations. They would like to believe in a God, 
all-powerful and all-good. They would like to believe in their 
personal immortality. The prolongation of dear existence for 
ever, in a state of perfect bliss, is something far better than 
living on, merely by way of posthumous influence upon after- 
generations. But all these lofty imaginings are dashed to the 
ground at the first putting of the question, “What can we 
know of such things?” In their declared inability to give any 
sufficient answer, many have parted with a bright faith that 
was once theirs, and they have parted, they tell us, in agony. 
For, their eternal hope once given up, they are left with nothing 
but a most unsatisfactory present and a future utterly blank. 

At the very antipodes to the sceptic stands the Catholic 
believer. Not that the Catholic is ready to believe anything ; 
but his belief about certain vital points is so immoveably 
steadfast as never to admit the possibility of a moment’s doubt. 
He claims to be certain of all things it essentially concerns 
man to know. He was certain yesterday, he is certain to-day, 
and he has not the slightest fear lest to-morrow throw him into 
uncertainty. No wonder, then, that he is often addressed by the 
sceptic in these terms: “I admire your system as a system, 
and taken on its own hypothesis. It hangs together as a con- 
sistent whole. Allowing your premisses, he only shows his 
ignorance of your doctrine who thinks to find a flaw in your 
conclusions. For my part I envy your contented lot. I wish 
I could honestly believe as you believe. I wish your creed were 
true, and that I was assured of its truth. But the fact is, I 
steadily believe nothing in religious questions, and very little 
in profane science, for the matter of that. I am thoroughly 
bewildered. I read book after book, I find religion attacked on 
all sides. It is more than a busy man like me—more than any 
man can do—to study to the bottom all the arguments from 
philosophy, and geology, and prehistoric research, and compara- 
tive mythology, and biblical criticism. I dip into all these 
subjects, and I come out from my dabblings, feeling as Columbus 
would have felt, had he tried to solve the problem of a new 
continent by a succession of attempts to wade the Atlantic. 
On many subjects I am at the mercy of the writer whose book I 
am reading. He has explored the sources, or at least pretends 
to have done so; but I can no more follow after him to see 
whether he has reported correctly, than I could retrace the 
course of Mr. Stanley, supposing I had reason to doubt his 
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statements about African geography. Then, again, among 
those who agree in telling me to distrust all supernaturalism, 
_there is such conflict of opinion, such shiftingness of views, that 
I have difficulties as to the grounds of my very difficulties. So 
that I am beginning almost to glory in adding perplexity to 
perplexity. I am like a foot-passenger, drenched in a rain- 
storm, who, being already as wet and dirt-bespattered as he can 
be, calls out for more rain and more mud, to make the thing 
more thorough still. I feel a sort of melancholy gratification, for 
instance, at the avowal of Sir John Lubbock, in his book on 
The Early History of Mankind, that ‘the subject is one that no 
two men would view in the same manner ;’ which remark the 
author proceeds to illustrate by differing from the opinions of a 
distinguished labourer in the same field with himself. And now, 
the end of all is, that I am an out-and-out sceptic. I believe 
(nothing in your catechism, except the assertion that I shall die. 
This I have not the slightest misgiving about; it is to me 
a fact as certain as it is awful. Meantime I am trying to 
broaden my shoulders to bear whatever burden may hereafter 
be put upon them. I am simply waiting in sad, stoical resig- 
nation for what I must call the turn-up of chance.” 

Something such as this is the mournful strain that meets 
the Catholic’s ear not unfrequently ; and very painfully does it 
go to his heart, stirring up there deep compassion, and strong 
desire to lend help, and earnest resolve to make the endeavour, 
successfully or unsuccessfully. Ifso many are to be wrecked 
in sight of our peaceful shore, it is something to have put 
forth an effort to save, even though the attempt be met 
with scorn. Any little service, however little, rendered in the 
cause of belief against scepticism, is, in its degree, a good deed 
done. In this conviction three lines of thought are suggested 
as worthy of being followed out. At the same time there 
is no pretence of treating exhaustively the origin of scepti- 
cism. I beg leave merely to invite attention to three 
obvious causes of that sad mental disease. These may 
not be the chief causes; no matter whether they are or not; 
enough if they are causes at all, and if anything here 
said about them can, by any one, be turned to his own or 
his neighbour’s profit. 

I. With the risk of seeming the while to be off the rail, I 
will introduce my first point by the statement of an error, 
which I consider so thoroughly parallel with the error I am 
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directly combating, that what is said of the one may afterwards 
be applied with equal force against the other. 

We all know what an unfair advantage actually present 
interests have over interests that are future. Of this a conspicuous 
example is given by the thoughtless child, in whom, if the fault is 
more fully displayed, it is at the same time more pardonable on 
the score of age. The characteristic of the child is to live all in the 
passing hour; a pleasure put off only for five minutes raises 
a storm of passion, or at least brings down a flood of tears. 
No amount of warning, not even bitter experience, will keep 
the child, when it has the chance, from eating the gaudily- 
coloured ornaments of a Christmas cake, though sickness is 
known to be the result. A degree removed above the child is 
the school-boy, who will lay up for himself a store of punish- 
ment, if only a few holidays are to come between the mis- 
demeanours and their retribution. And even of full-grown 
men, in so humiliating an instance as that of neglected self- 
restraint at table, how very many are slaves to the moment, at 
least in some degree! In spite of clear foresight that they 
will shortly suffer for their imprudence, people go on eating 
of the dish which they like, but which dislikes them; or they 
are guilty of excess in some shape or other. 

Such is the weakness of our nature. And now, say certain 
objectors, see the folly of the Christian dispensation. It places 
the sanction of the moral law chiefly in Heaven and Hell. Yet 
attractive as is the one and awful as is the other, because they 
are things future, and not only things future, but things belong- 
ing to the unimaginable conditions of another world, therefore 
are they cruelly inadequate for the purpose they are meant 
to serve. It is a matter of daily experience, that firm faith 
in Hell and Heaven does not check gross vice. This is as certain 
as that the drunkard, though not yet a slave to habit, drinks 
with full knowledge of the misery he will, in time, bring on 
himself and family. But, continue the objectors, how much more 
effectual would have been the sanction of the Divine law, if 
virtue were its own immediate reward, and vice its own imme- 
diate punishment. Let it be decreed that the honest tradesman 
shall become rich, and the dishonest be speedily brought to 
poverty. Let truth-telling ever meet with honour, and lying 
with disgrace. Let the fields of the hard worker bear rich 
crops, and let the sluggard gather no fruits from his land. Let 
the upright kingdom prosper and let the guilty nation be 
laid low. 
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Now if effectiveness were the only aim of God’s sanctions, no 
doubt these suggested improvements would be real improve- 
ments. Every one would be virtuous where virtue had all the 
attractions and none of the deterrents ; no one would be vicious 
where vice had nothing to hold out to its votaries but unplea- 
santness. So that our adversaries would have all the argument 
on their side, if, in the course of their reasoning, an unwarrantable 
assumption had not been made. They assume that the sole 
guide of God’s action is man’s greater convenience, or at least 
man’s freedom from inconvenience. How unwarrantable it is 
to take such a thing for granted, I do not here stop to consider, 
but J hasten on to examine how the same sort of error finds its 
repetition in scepticism. 

The sceptic’s complaint is that he can find no compelling 
evidence for belief. His argument takes this shape: “If God 
is good and can do what He likes, He should make His own 
existence and His wishes in my regard unmistakeably clear. 
I am willing to serve Him on what I call reasonable terms. 
And I put it, as the first condition of reasonableness, that I 
should see plainly and without trouble what I am about; I 
will have no dark dealings. It cannot be expected that I should 
painfully inquire into obscure orders. Let me be told openly 
what I am to do, and, if the command approves itself to my 
judgment, I will obey. Now, no religion comes to me with 
that obviousness which I insist upon; therefore I give in my 
allegiance to none of the creeds. As a point of honour, I 
withhold my belief.” 

At the bottom of these sentiments, no one will have difficulty 
in finding the same radically wrong conception of man’s attitude 
towards God that underlies the objections against Heaven and 
Hell, as sanctions of the moral law. The absolute dominion of 
the Supreme Being, and the absolute subjection of created 
beings, are ideas not even faintly apprehended. The term 
absolute is scouted and never fairly taken into consideration, 
because the conclusion is jumped at, that it must mean arbitrary 
and tyrannous. The whole system of things is calculated from 
man as its centre instead of God, no matter though this may 
throw the entire universe out of harmony, as thoroughly as did 
geocentric astronomy. Hence the service due to God is esti- 
mated, not according to God’s rights, but according to man’s 
claim to at least an easy-going life. Zhe comfortable in this 
world is what must, at all costs, be kept sacred. As concerns 
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belief in God, man is to recognize Him only on condition that 
God manifests Himself as plain as noonday, without a cloud. 
If the Deity appears, as He is so often and so meaningly 
represented in Scripture, as shining through a mist, then there 
is to be no acknowledgment of Him till He deigns to clear 
away all obscurity and show Himself without any concealment. 
The sun may be behind those vapoury barriers; but so long as 
it gives token of its presence only by its generally diffused light, 
visibly traceable to no one orb, but appearing to come equally 
from all quarters of the heavens, so long must its individual 
existence be pronounced undiscoverable as a certainty. 

So far, then, we have seen this. The sceptic holds, that 
there is not evidence enough to make it a duty for him to give 
in his adhesion to any of the creeds; and he comes to this 
decision all the more readily because he takes it for granted, 
that, if God could speak without enigma, He is bound to do 
so, under pain of forfeiting all character for goodness. Here 
we have a principle and a practical conclusion; though the 
latter is not wholly deduced from the former, it is much 
determined by it. The principle, I shall dismiss in a few 
words, as it is only incidental to the discussion. The practical 
conclusion is just the point which exemplifies what I am here 
calling the first cause of scepticism, to it therefore I shall invite 
more attention. As to the assumption that a good God would 
never speak with the slightest obscurity I will only put 
a difficulty to adversaries as a hypothesis. Many of them 
allow that it is reasonable for virtue, in general, to have 
something arduous about it, in order to leave room for merit. 
They would know what to think of a soldier who said, that 
really he had the virtue of courage in the right sense of 
that term, though, at the same time, he did not include in his 
idea of true fortitude those inhuman elements, which the 
progress of culture would by degrees eliminate, and which 
certainly are survivals of primitive savagery. It is trial that tests 
the man; and on the broad principle that human virtue should 
entail some sort of trial, agnostics do not usually find fault with 
the Supreme Being. And now for our hypothesis. Suppose 
that faith is a virtue. If a virtue, it may have the common 
characteristic of virtue, that it has its difficulties, though not, 
of course, insuperable difficulties. This may be so; indeed, it 
is not only possible, but much might be said in favour of its 
probability. Here, then, a grave doubt is suggested, which the 
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religious sceptic should weigh well. It is his profession to 
doubt ; let him not shrink from his principle just at the point 
where it may lead to the clearing up of what he calls his most 
anxious perplexities. He has to ask himself seriously, insisting 
on a reply from himself to his own question, whether he has a 
right to assume, as he does assume, without proof, that the 
evidence for God’s existence would most certainly be stronger, 
if there really was a Being Whose power and wisdom were 
infinite ? Is it so very sure that if there be such a God, it is 
«His business to say, in terms that no man can possibly mis- 
construe, what it is that He requires His creatures to do? Or 
may it be that religious belief is an assurance which may 
indeed be gained, and gained with certainty, but which, never- 
theless, may, through some fault, fail of being gained, or, when 
gained, may afterwards be forfeited, because it does not thrust 
itself upon man’s acceptance with that masterful self-assertion, 
wherewith hunger makes its victim admit that he is hungry. 

But, putting aside the question, what becomes or misbecomes 
a good God, let us turn to a simpler issue, and one more to the 
point in the present inquiry. Let us deal with the sceptic’s 
final conclusion, which, after all, rests only in part upon his 
charge made against God. Nay this very charge is, in no small 
measure, founded on the radically wrong conception which lurks 
beneath the ultimate decision, “I accept none of the forms of 
religion, inasmuch as none is sufficiently demonstrated.” The 
whole pith of the matter lies in those words, “sufficiently demon- 
strated.” If we examine what these mean in the mouth of the 
unbeliever, we shall find, that one great cause of scepticism is 
precisely this, that more evidence is demanded for some assents 
than can rightfully be claimed. Mr. Greg’s late avowal of his 
doubts is yet painfully fresh in the public mind, What is 
his lament? That, though he has aspirations about the future, 
he is “never able to settle into the consistency of a definite 
enduring creed.” And why not? Because he says, “ logical 
reasons to compel conviction I have found none.” Now against 
this reason for unbelief, I uphold that not all certainty, to be 
certainty, need have compelling evidence in its favour. Some 
truths there are, no doubt, which are borne in upon us with a 
force simply irresistible. But not all ascertainable propositions 
are of this kind. And the simplest proof lies in the ex- 
perience of daily life. Beyond this proof it is needless to go. 
It happens over and over again that intelligent, honest 
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men work their way to what they know to be sound 
conclusions, though there is no compulsion about the motives 
that guide their decision. They are intimately aware that, by 
allowing prejudice to act, by dwelling more on difficulties, by 
attending less to the positive side of the question, they may 
easily raise doubts. They perceive that sound judgment rests 
on a most prudent balancing of inclinations. They are aware 
that they formed their determination by an exercise of free 
will, which faculty most conscientiously used its selective power 
to add strength to some arguments and to set aside others. 
They yield to conviction ; they are not forcibly driven into it. 

What this paper is concerned with is, not to give the 
arguments for holding the Christian creed, but to insist 
on the fact, as a fact, that the rejection of these argu- 
ments is grounded on exorbitant demands in the way of 
evidence. Compelling evidence is asked, and I answer that 
it is not needful, and my appeal is simply to experience. 
The mind knows what it can do by what it does, and 
does legitimately. Evidence without any obscurity is claimed, 
and I disallow the claim. Evidence admitting of. nothing 
to be said on the other side is exacted, and I say the 
exaction is unwarrantable. Evidence is required which shall 
be so solidly and substantially palpable that it can be handled 
and felt, as it were, with the senses ; and I make reply that not 
thus should man try to test spiritual truths.* There is no 
justification for the sceptics proceeding: his theory will not 
work in the daily experience of life among God’s intelligent 
creatures. 

To conclude this first point, therefore, I would suggest, 
as a cause of scepticism well worth consideration, a mistaken 
view as to what certainty necessarily demands. The un- 
believer is over-exacting. His conditions are not only hard 
for man to fulfil, but, from the very nature of human faculties, 
they are absolutely and for ever unrealizable by members of 
our race, no matter what its progress. For, as to the power of 
religious perception, the course of ages brings us nothing sub- 


2? The following principles, too clementary to be put in the text, are sadly 
neglected by the sceptic, and need pressing on his attention: (@) All certainty 
excludes doubt; not doubt of any kind, but well-founded, prudent doubt ; such as 
survives even after a view of the whole case, and when misgivings, raised upon 
partial considerations, cannot fairly be made to disappear before opposing evidence. 
(4) Doubt once excluded, human certainty varies in intensity and also in kind; but 
it remains certainty all the same. (c) Moral certainty should not be tested by criteria 
applicable only to physical or metaphysical certainty. 
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stantially new. Our only chance is to see whether we cannot 
‘safely allow that some certainty may be had about an object, 
which yet, in many respects, lies obscured in mystery ; and that 
a truth may be assented to, beyond shadow of misgiving, even 
while, in detail, difficulties lie over against it, which difficulties 
can be set aside only on well-ascertained general principles. 
To illustrate what I mean. We can safely predicate much 
about electricity, even though its inner nature is a mystery to 
us. When a conjurer palms off a clever trick upon us, we are 
sure that he did not do just what he pretended to do, though, 
for the life of us, we cannot form a conjecture how he did other- 
wise. So as to Christianity : it is in many respects a riddle to 
us. But in its favour there are a certain number of spiritual 
facts, which can no more be denied by the honest, thorough 
investigator than well-established material facts. These facts 
the neophyte recognizes for what they are, and, moved by her 
fair appearances, he goes to meet the Church half-way. He 
examines her more closely, and, as acquaintance grows, objec- 
tions dwindle down; at last he yields her his allegiance, not 
because absolutely he could not have withheld it, but because, 
on a view of the whole case, submission is the only reasonable 
conduct. Evidence is not literally compelling: but it is quite 
enough for what he knows to be the assent of a prudent 
intelligence. 

II. A second cause of scepticism I will begin to treat by 
the mention of a fatal habit some people have of thinking that 
a broad question should never be closed. There were persons, 
otherwise intelligent, who up to the latest stages of the Tich- 
bourne trial, when abundant matter had been furnished to 
warrant a conclusion, still remained veering about in their 
opinions, according to the nature of each item in each day’s 
evidence. Sometimes a petty detail arrested their attention 
and they fixed on it alone, treating it out of all connexion with 
the rest of the story. At other times they viewed the evidence 
in the lump, and they said simply that it was a conflicting mass 
of testimony. They never settled for themselves any points in 
the controversy ; their views gained no permanence, no shape, 
no clearness. Things struck them in one light to-day and in 
another to-morrow ; and each time that they began to discuss 
the trial, it was quite uncertain what their tone would be. 
Observe, I am not quarrelling with any conclusions these 
people arrived at; rather my complaint is that they made it 
impossible for themselves to come to any conclusions. They 
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were, as we say, completely at sea. They appeared incapable 
of singling out crucial points, and unaware that they ought to 
look out for such points. They saw, in a general way, that, if 
there was much to be said against the Claimant, there was 
much also to be said—or, at any rate, much had been said—in 
his favour. This was enough to make them waver. They held 
it a matter of impartiality not to form a decision for good and 
all ; and they quoted the old adage: “ Never judge a case till 
you have heard it out.” Then they swelled with inward com- 
placency at their own strict fairness, thanking God, perhaps, 
that they were not as certain other men. 

This example is typical of its kind. The same story may 
be, and often is, repeated in any controversy that reaches over a 
wide and varied surface. For, in these, the facts which tell for 
or against a particular view are simply interminable. Not only 
so, but one and the same fact may be presented in the most 
opposite lights. ‘Only think,” says the Christian, “Adam was 
living in abundance of delights ; he was asked merely to abstain 
from one apple-tree, and he had not the sclf-conquest to do 
that.” “But one poor apple eaten,” says the unbeliever, “and 
a whole race punished for this petty offence!” Here, then, in 
the special case of wide-reaching inquiries, we have signalized 
for our instruction two mutually interacting diseases of the 
human mind. It loses itself in the bewilderment of a multi- 
tude of details; and, taking perverse advantage of the fact, | 
that nearly each detail can be looked at from an unfavourable 
aspect, it cuts off the chance of putting order into the confused 
mass of its ideas. 

First, let us briefly describe the latter of these two propensi- 
ties. We know how easy it is to let slip the grounds of an assur- 
ance by distracting the attention upon something else. Suppose 
we have posted a letter for a far-off, out-of-the-way part of the 
world, and are very anxious that it should reach its destination. 
We put out of mind the fact that we have had practical ex- 
perience how sure are the postal arrangements along this route, 
and we dwell intently on the intricacies of the line of trans- 
mission, till we work ourselves up into a state of uneasiness. 
Or, perhaps, an invalid friend of ours has taken a sea-voyage 
to America, for the benefit of his health. We receive a telegram 
saying that he arrived safely an hour ago, much better for the 
passage. At once we go off to brood over the incredible 
marvels of telegraphy ; the whole thing seems a dream, and we 
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stare at our despatch, not without discomfort. However, in 
these two instances there is just concrete fact enough for us to 
fall back upon, and keep our doubts in the speculative region. 
But this verification, by past or present experience, is just what 
we cannot have to set us right in our ill-founded suspicions 
about truths belonging to the spiritual order. Here scepticism 
may run riot. 

Then, as to the other mental weakness, it puts its victim as 
if in the condition of one who looks at a show of hands by a 
vast multitude, surging all round beyond eye-reach. The 
beholder knows, in the vague, that many voted this way and 
many that, but how particular persons voted, or on which side 
the majority lay, he has no idea. Probably every one is, to 
some extent, familiar with the state of mind that comes of 
viewing a far-ranging, intricate subject, in a general way, on 
all sides at once, without uniting the parts into any definite 
whole. We have only to regard any complex problem in this 
manner for about ten minutes, and scepticism is our natural 
inclination. This is the way to breed distrust in the whole of 
history, to confuse well-ascertained facts in one common doubt 
with ill-supported narratives; to have misgivings about the 
events related in the Amabasis because we have misgivings 
about its authorship; to call in question the existence of 
Herodotus, the father of Greek history, because there is con- 
troversy about the existence of Homer, the father of Greek 
poetry. And in this state we address the Muse of History 
with Thackeray, though more in earnest than he: “O venerable 
daughter of Mnemosyne, I doubt every single statement you 
ever made since your ladyship was a muse. For all your grave 
airs and high pretensions, you are not a whit more trustworthy 
than some of your lighter sisters on whom your partisans look 
down. You bid me listen to a general’s oration to his soldiers. 
Nonsense! He no more made it than Turpin made his dying 
speech at Newgate. You pronounce a panegyric on a hero. 
I doubt it, and say you flatter outrageously. You utter the 
condemnation of a loose character. I doubt it, and think you 
are prejudiced, and take the side of the Dons. You offer me 
an autobiography. I doubt all biographies I ever read, except 
those perhaps of Mr. Robinson Crusoe, Mariner, and writers of 
his class.” 

The above are two concurrent agencies in the production of 
the diseased state of mind that I am considering, I have 
shortly indicated rather than described them at length, because 
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no one will have difficulty in amplifying the matter for 
himself. As a remedy I venture to suggest more courage 
and more resoluteness to take up judgments and abide by 
them, in the confidence that they are sufficiently warranted. 
Of course it is not every subject in which we can make sure of 
our steps as we go along in that satisfactory manner which is 
possible in mathematics; though the mathematician, by the 
way, can stupidly doubt, if, letting go his hold on the rigour of 
his principles, he takes to considering his problem in the vague, 
by the test of his power to picture it in the imagination, and to 
see all its processes at once. But, though mathematics are 
comparatively privileged, yet, in other matters also, a man 
ought, as far as may be, to have likewise his settled formule, 
which it never enters his mind to reconsider. Let him but 
have confidence that certain well-assured principles are within 
his reach, and, by an effort, he will attain to them. The need 
of acquiring fixed views is imperative. For, as regards those 
vast subjects, such as the truth of Christianity, which no human 
intellect is wide enough to take in at one grasp, there is 
absolutely no hope of ever coming to any conclusion, even 
though a conclusion is, in itself, a thing quite discoverable, so 
long as settled principles are not determined upon for good 
and all. What is the prospect of geometry if we are to be for 
ever going back to re-model our axioms, postulates, and previous 
propositions? And, similarly, what is to come of the philosophy 
which never can pronounce definitively on anything? Yet 
such is the practical philosophy of many a modern sceptic. 
His mind takes the impression of the passing hour, and the 
impression passes with the hour. He rises in the morning and 
forms a dejected view of human life. After breakfast he grows 
more cheerful, and allows that things have some hope in them. 
Next he takes up the daily papers; while he reads his spirits 
rise and fall with the character of the news that meet his eye. 
The war-news make him despair of mankind ; but some gleam 
of sunshine shows forth in the devotion of volunteer surgeons 
and nurses. The accidents, especially those due to inevitable 
natural causes, to lightning, earthquakes, volcanoes, and sea- 
storms, deepen his distrust in Providence. On the other hand, 
statistics of nature’s rich products, instances of heroic human 
virtue, an eye-witness’s account of a visit to Louise Lateau, a 
well-avouched statement of some extraordinary cures at Lourdes, 
a review of some work on the history of the Church—these raise 
his suspicions that there may be a spiritual world, and that its 
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manifestations may not be altogether wanting in this world of 
matter. The rest of the day he spends in field sports, and the 
evening he passes in dining. During this period his thoughts 
have been elsewhere than on the mysteries of life. But when 
the hour for rest has come, before his senses are lost in sleep, 
all the varying moods of the morning return upon him together, 
soliciting him this way and that, till, in a maze of bewilderment, 
he falls back upon his old resolve to say neither Yes nor No, but 
to be simply a sceptic. The candidates for his assent are too 
many for him; it is impossible to be compliant towards them 
all, and he cannot yield the preference to some of them without 
risk of being unfair to others. 

Surely the mind thus tossed by doubts needs to be told how 
the exigencies of truth do not require that the intellect should 
ever keep itself open to fresh views about the religious question, 
in fear lest some new light, dawning hereafter, should find the 
shutters closed against it. The sceptic must try to bring it 
home to himself that it is absolutely necessary, and quite within 
the range of what is rationally possible, to fix, one after another, 
certain articles of belief, and, these once fixed, never to change 
them. He may gradually come to see that the Catholic takes 
up no unjustifiable position when he says, “ About the Divine 
authorship of the Bible my mind is finally made up. I know 
my reasons for believing what I do believe on this point, and 
those reasons are decisive. I am certain, and real certainties 
never change. It is as idle to ask me what I shall do if future 
discoveries show me to be wrong, as to ask me whether I shall 
change my views of English history if future research shall show 
that the Romans never had any dominion on this island. The 
whole supposition is absurd. Science may lead me to change 
my interpretation of one or two Scripture texts, dealing with 
natural phenomena ; but substantially to alter my judgment, it 
can never give me cause.” . 

Now, it may be said that, in advising the sceptic not to take 
things in the mass, to clear his ground as he goes along, and 
not to be ever retracing his steps for the purpose of seeing 
whether his previous work was done thoroughly, I am only 
describing a process, and not proving its feasibility or its validity. 
I answer that to recommend a method which another must 
follow out for himself, is all that I care at present to attempt. 
To demonstrate the legitimacy of the successive steps by which 
the agnostic mounts up from rank atheism to full belief, would 
require as many special arguments as there are steps to be 
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taken; whereas my purpose is altogether preliminary to the 
actual work of establishing propositions. I am merely noting 
what seems to me a ruinous error in the course which many 
pursue ; and I do so in the hope that, perhaps, some one may be 
led to make experience of a change in his mode of procedure. 
These are the points I would ask the sceptic to consider, as they 
stand in the following self-interrogations: Does not my habit of 
doubt rest much on vague, general grounds, on a sort of universal 
mistrust based on not very definable foundations? Is not my 
indictment against my own intelligence wanting in precision ? 
Do not my difficulties diminish,when I take them singly, and try 
to assign to each its exact force? Can I state them with tolera- 
ble cogency to an opponent, so as not to feel sometimes that, if 
it came to a case of choosing the side I could must easily defend 
in debate, I should like to change places with my adversary ? 
Can I say that my thoughts are well-disciplined, well-ordered, 
moving along their course with even an effort at consecutiveness 
of purpose? Or rather is my mind fickle, flighty, exorbitant, so 
as to be actually apprehensive of its own perversity? Do I feel 
that I am somewhat unfair to myself, in not giving my faculties 
their rational course? Does it not sometimes shock my native 
instinct, that I am so chaotic in my views about my own being 
and its destinies? Can I really make no beginnings in the 
direction of a religious creed ? Is my conscience at ease as to 
these perpetual doubts concerning first principles? Have I ever 
seriously tried to fix a few elementary beliefs? If I took things 
orderly and resolutely and without prejudice, might I not, besides 
making a start, also make some advance in the knowledge of 
spiritual truth? Have I ever wantonly tampered with beliefs 
once sufficiently possessed, and so unsettled what ought to have 
been firm ground to build upon? Is there no secret pride at 
the bottom of my incredulity—which pride makes me rash, pre- 
cipitate, and headstrong, rebellious against the laws that the 
Creator has imposed on the right working of my intelligence, so: 
that, instead of being well-ordered, my mind, passion-blinded, 
rushes disorderedly at its decisions and its doubts, not following 
the calm, clear way which might lead to the knowledge of God ? 

Such are the points of self-examination I would suggest to 
the sceptic ; and having made the suggestion, there I must leave 
the matter. It remains for him who feels the need to make his 
own application. 

The third cause of scepticism must stand over till another 
time. JOHN RICKABY. 








New Solutions of Homeric Problems. 


I.—THE STRUCTURE OF THE ILIAD. 


PART THE SECOND. 
IN the first part of the present essay Mr. Grote’s theory of the 
structure of the Iliad was discussed in some detail. It will be 
remembered that his arguments, derived entirely from the 
economy of the poem, in favour of the accretion of an Iliad 
about an Achillean nucleus, were there contested. At the same 
time the reader was reminded that Professor Geddes, in his 
recent work, Zhe Problem of the Homeric Poems, claims to have 
brought to the aid of the considerations urged by Grote certain 
additional arguments, chiefly of a linguistic nature, derived from 
a careful study of Homeric phraseology ; pending the discussion 
of which, the question of the acceptance or rejection of the 
Grotian view was left in abeyance. 

To this discussion the following pages will be devoted. It 
must, however, be first observed that Mr. Geddes makes an 
important addition to Grote’s theory, besides bringing additional 
reasoning to the support of that theory. He not only maintains, 
with Grote, that Books II.—VII., IX.—X., and XXIIL—XXIV. 
of the Iliad are of different authorship from the remaining books 
(which constitute the Achilleid); but he further claims to have 
made it probable that the former are dy the poct of the Odyssey. 
The poet of the Odyssey, the “Ulyssean” poet, is to him 
the true “ Homer ;”! and the cantos, by addition of which he 
supposes that poet to have expanded the Achilleid into an Iliad, 
are styled by him the “Ulyssean” books. It follows that he 

1 He quotes, appositely, some lines of Pindar, who emphatically speaks of Homer 
as the poet who has given Ulysses more than his due. The words are— 
tym d& wAéov Aromas 
Adyov Odvastos 7 rabev dice rov cdvery yeveod “Omnpov, 
gael ~pebdeai of roravg rs unyava 


Osuvoy Exsors Ti. 
Nemea vii, 21, seq. 
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considers the Odyssey to be of later authorship than the Achil- 
lean portion, at least, of the Iliad. Further than this, he sup- 
poses the author of the Achilleid to have been a 7hessalan 
poet, while the Ulyssean bard, the true “Homer,” he thinks, 
must have been an Ionian. To this cause Mr. Geddes attributes 
the contrasted northern and southern sympathies which he 
thinks are observable in the two regions of the poems. Thus, 
after speaking of the preponderance of honour showed to 
Ulysses in the “ Ulyssean” books of the Iliad, he says: “It 
is remarkable that along with the admiration for Ulysses there 
emerges [in the same cantos] a disposition to make much of 
the heroes of the south, especially those coming from the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Achilleid, on the other hand, being concerned 
with the position and fortunes of a northern hero, who has 
received insult at the hands of the southern chief, may be said 
to regard matters from the northern point of view, and we can 
detect the current of its sympathies running on the whole in a 
counter direction. The Iliad turns upon a rupture between 
what may be called the Thessalian element, represented by 
Achilles, and the Peloponnesian, or Argive, element, represented 
by Agamemnon. In the Achilleid the balance preponderates, 
from the nature of the story, against the southern chiefs, and 
the Ulyssean poet has redressed the balance by interweaving 
fit activities in which the heroes of the south, and particularly 
Diomed and Ulysses, take prominent part.”? 

Such is, in brief, Mr. Geddes’ theory of the structure of the 
Iliad and of the relation of its parts. There can be no object 
in concealing, at the outset, my conviction of the untenableness 
of this theory and of the insufficiency of the reasoning by which 
it is supported by Mr. Geddes. At the same time I shall en- 
deavour to state his arguments as fully and as nearly as possible 
in his own words as the limits of my space will allow. So 
careful and conscientious a work as the Problem of the Homeric 
Poems deserves nothing less at the hands of a critic.® 


2 The Problem of the Homeric Poems, § 82, p. 98. 

* [ have throughout adopted Mr. Geddes’ terminology, as a matter of convenience; 
not as accepting either his or any other view which that terminology might seem to 
imply. It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the reader of the arrangement given— 

Achilleid comprises Iliad, Books I., VIII., XI.—XXII. 

Ulyssean Books—Viiad, Books I1.—VII., IX.—X., XXIII.—XXIV. Mr. Geddes 
uniformly refers to the Homeric books by the Greek letters (A, B, I’, &c., for the 
Iliad ; a, B, 7, &c., for the Odyssey). I have preferred to use the Roman numerals 
and have ventured to change the mode of reference even in quotations from 
Mr. Geddes, 
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Foremost among the indications upon which Mr. Geddes 
relies in support of his theory is the wider geographical horizon 
and different geographical standpoint of the Ulyssean poet as 
compared with the Achillean. 

“Outside the Greek domain [the author of the Odyssey] 
knows in Asia Minor not only Lycia, but the Solymi, who seem 
to lie further away than Lycia, and besides Cyprus he makes 
familiar mention of Phoenicia and Egypt. The products of the 
latter country, with its ‘very fair fields’ (Odyssey, xiv. 263), is 
spoken of in a way that implies some knowledge, more or less 
direct, of the peculiar agriculture by irrigation under the ancient 
Egyptian civilization. The Pharos island is vaguely spoken of, 
and though its position is inaccurately described, the inaccuracy 
is probably only as much as an ordinary modern mariner might 
be allowed in describing, on the impression of a single visit, the 
entrance to a far-away port like Nagasaki or Tahiti. The 
voyage between Crete and Egypt is one of five days (Odyssey, 
xiv. 257); the unknown ‘ Beggar’ speaks freely of an expedition 
to Egypt and subsequent deportation to Cyprus (Odyssey, xvii. 
443), and the familiarity with Egypt is such that a man of the 
name of Aiyiwrris, ‘the Egyptian,’ is a speaker in the agora at 
Ithaca (Odyssey, ii. 15.). Further, the author of the Odyssey 
. . . knows of Libya, which he twice names; . . . [and] tells us 
of the ‘Sikels’ in the West. .. Finally, along with the knowledge 
of those outer lands, he has acquired a certain sense of the 
varicty of the human race, of the complexity of human speech, 
and a disposition to criticize or estimate its quality, according 
as it was pleasing or otherwise.”* 

Now, “ precisely the same extent and kind of geographical 
vision” may be asserted, says Mr. Geddes, of the “ Ulyssean” 
cantos of the Iliad. The Solymi appear in the sixth book ; 
Libya, though not named, is implicitly referred to in the fine 
simile at the opening of the fourth book, where the advance of 
the Achzan troops is compared to the descent of the cranes 
upon their enemies the “Pygmies.” Phcenicia and Egypt 
appear under the same aspect as in the Odyssey, and their 
respective capitals, Sidon and Thebes, are celebrated in like 
terms; and “along with the mention of Sidonians may be 
coupled, as indicating Oriental influence, the notices of Cad- 
means and Cadmus.”° 


+ Zhe Problem of the Homeric Poems, § 58, pp. 62, 63. 
5 Ibid. § 59, pp. 63, 64. 
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On the other hand, “the range of the Achillean poet’s vision 
is found to be much more circumscribed ... and its main 
region is concentrated round the Northern Aégean.” Of Grecian 
oracles Dodona alone. (the oldest of them all) is mentioned. 
“ Cyprus is the most distant locality known to him,” or rather 
the most distant which is distinctly mentioned, “and Lycia, in 
the south of Asia Minor, seems the boundary, practically, of his 
vision to the East.” “If, however, his acquaintance with the 
South and East is greatly inferior, on the Northern frontier, and 
especially in what may be called the Thracian . . . area, his 
acquaintance is close and minute. He names the Hzppemolgi, 
or ‘mare-milkers,’ evidently a tribe of Scythian nomads, and 
speaks of the Ephyri with the Phlegyes, tribes whose habitat 
was placed near the northern frontier, and on the soil of what 
was afterwards Thessaly.’’® 

Again, in the Odyssey and the Ulyssean books of the Iliad 
is observable “a vague feeling of the complexity of human 
speech” (illustrated by such words as BapSapipwvn, dypiipwvor, and 
by the notices of the “variety of tongues spoken in Crete”), of 
which there is little or no trace in the Achilleid; and on the 
other hand, “the latent feeling of Hellenic nationality,” as con- 
trasted with the outer world (evidenced by such phrases as 
waverrnves, Taveras), here begins to appear, whereas it is almost, 
if not entirely, absent from the Achillean books.’ 

Such being the character of the geographical horizon in the 
Achillean and Ulyssean tracts respectively, the evidence which 
bears upon the geographical centre or standpoint adopted in 
those two portions of the poems is perhaps yet more striking. 
Mr. Geddes’ remarks under this head turn mainly upon the 
different view and treatment of Olympus, Zephyrus, and the 
island of Eubaa. 

Not only is Olympus more prominent in the Achilleid (being 
mentioned fifty-six times in the fourteen Achillean books and 
only forty-three times in the thirty-four Ulyssean*), but the 
spirit in which it is conceived and described in the two tracts 
is curiously distinct. 

“ Apart from the otherwise doubtful passage of the Nekyia 
(Odyssey, xi. 313), where it is no doubt a mountain, and a 

6 The Problem of the Homeric Poems, § 63, pp. 69, 70. 

7 Ibid. § 61, 62, pp. 66, 67. 

8 Mr. Geddes observes that ‘‘in particular the distribution of [the phrase] 


OvAvmwrivde alone is remarkable,” occurring as it does ¢en times in Achilleid and 
once only in Ulyssean books and Odyssey. 
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Thessalian mountain, there is no indubitable instance [in the 
Odyssey] of its being conceived as a mountain with a definite 
localization. On the contrary, there is an increasing number of 
passages in which it seems to fade away into invisibility and be 
confounded with the blue heaven itself. In the Achilleid, on 
the other hand, it everywhere preserves its individuality, and, 
though conjoined with ovpavis, is not confounded with it.” In 
the Achilleid Olympus is weéec, “gleaming with snow,” 
“exceeding snowy,” itd xpustos: vigeoss, reposing “under golden 
clouds,”® and so on; in the Ulyssean tract not only are these 
definite epithets for the most part wanting, but we find at least 
one passage in strange contradiction with them. “It is the 
beautiful passage when, though still described as a mountain, 
it is sublimed out of the region of the visible, no longer a cloud- 
wrapt, snow-clad mountain, but rather a charmed region of the 
Empyrean, wnvisited by rain or any snow. . . . The passage has 
been thus rendered : 

Olympus, where hey say the blessed gods 

Repose for ever in secure abodes ; 

Nor stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep ; 

No showers or snow bedew the sacred steep ; 


But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 
And golden radiance plays around his head.” 


ayavwipos, 


Mr. Geddes surely does not overstep the truth when he says 
that “the Olympus of this passage is no longer a topographical 
feature in the landscape, but a picture in the minstrel’s eye, and 
the minstrel who thus sings it has come to regard it as a tra- 
dition or inheritance. The introduction of the phrase gus 
(‘men say’) demonstrates this clearly enough.” 

In the Achilleid Olympus is not only not confounded with 
Ouranos, the expanse of heaven, but is, in at least five places, 
clearly distinguished from it, while of such distinction no ex- 
ample is producible from the Odyssey. Other authors have 
observed this before Mr. Geddes. Fiasi and Ihne both called 
attention to the zdea/ character of the Olympus of the Odyssey. 
But Mr. Geddes adds to their remarks the observation that the 

® The Problem of the Homeric Poems, § 155, p. 260. 

10 Jbid. § 156, p. 260, Odyssey, vi. 42, seq. It may be observed that the 
** doubtful passage of the Nekyia” above referred to, in which Olympus is ‘‘no doubt 
a mountain and a Thessalian mountain,” is an account of the insurrection of the 
Gigantes against Zeus, when they made their attack upon heaven by piling Pelion 
upon Ossa and Ossa upon Olympus. I am not at all clear that it is a doubtful 
passage. If it be accepted as genuine, it markedly violates, and so annuls, another 


of Mr. Geddes’ canons of distinction ; for he holds that there is little or no trace of 
resistance to Zeus in the Ulyssean area, 
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usage in the Ulyssean books of the Iliad corresponds with the 
practice of the poet of the Odyssey, not with that of the author 
of the Achilleid. Thus in Iliad xxiv. 97, 104, Olympus and 
Ouranos are treated as identical. Again in the phrases “Idnds 
medtwv and wibég: vaiwy (which occur only in Ulyssean passages) 
Zeus seems to be separated from Olympus in a manner alien 
from the Achillean poet. 

I pass on to the treatment of Zephyrus by the poet of the 
Ulyssean books, as described by Mr. Geddes. He appeals in 
the first instance to a simile in Iliad, ii. 147, where “the violent 
action of Zephyrus sweeping over a cornfield” is described. 
“The inference is,” he says, “that the poet’s country was a land 
where the west wind was the formidable one, and this we know 
to have been the case in Ionia.” 

Again, in the fourth book: “We have the action of Zephyrus, 
or west wind, twice described under circumstances that suit only 
the Ionian coast. In the one (iv. 276) we have the picture 
presented of the driving Zephyrus as he comes darkening across 
the deep, and the shepherd drives his flock to shelter. The 
poet’s point of view is evidently that of one looking west from 
some headland commanding the Aigean. Similarly the surging 
billows beating on the strand under the propulsion of the west 
wind (Zepipov ioxivgsavros, iv. 423) is a sketch from the same 
standpoint.”" Two other similes (vii. 63, and ix. 5), both from 
Ulyssean books, are also referred to for confirmation. 

Concerning Eudaa, it is noted as remarkable by Mr. Geddes 
that the poet of the Odyssey and the Ulyssean books considers 
this island as the most important landmark in the description 
of geographical directions.. Locris, for example, is described as 
lying “beyond sacred Eubcea,” a phrase, he thinks, which would 
hardly be used by a Greek of the Thessalian mainland. 

By the side of this more definite evidence from the treat- 
ment of Olympus, Zephyrus, and Euboea, Mr. Geddes places 
certain more delicate “local mint marks,” or indications of a 
change of local associations in passing from the Achilleid to 
the Ulyssean cantos or to the Odyssey. Thus illustrations from 
the violence of the wind abound in the former to a dispropor- 
tionate extent not accounted for by the nature of the subjects 
treated, but “in admirable keeping with the character of 
Thessaly, flanked by what Pindar calls the ‘ wind-roaring glens 
of Pelion,’ and what Callimachus styles ‘the fell-blowing skirts 
The Problem of the Homeric Poems, § 166, p. 286. 
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of Pindus.’” So, too, he appeals to “the contrast between two 
landscapes under snow, as depicted in the Achilleid and 
Odyssey respectively.” “In the former it is to be remarked 
that the snow is described as mantling the whole land to the 
edge of the sea; in the photograph from the Odyssey it is 
found only as it were powdering the mountain tops.”'* Again, 
Thessaly is pre-eminently the land of the orse. “The voice of 
legend and the testimony of history are conclusive as to Thessaly 
possessing this character. . . . The Thessalian nobles were 
mainly a Ritterschaft admired é9 imamy re xai croiry. . . . An 
oracle was said to have given the palm to Thessalian steeds and 
Lacedemonian women, a combination parallel to the com- 
parison in Theocritus regarding Helen’s beauty, w¢ dpwars 
Oicsaros ixros.” Now, it is in the Achillean cantos that we 
must seek for elaborate equestrian similes, and it is in the 
Achillean cantos alone that horses speak and weep, while 
in the Ulyssean that animal holds a far less dignified position, 
and equestrian habits are even sometimes alluded to with 
something of contempt. 

It was natural to connect these minor “local mint-marks 
with the more direct geographical indications mentioned above. 
But .a consideration which will carry more weight with most 
of Mr. Geddes’ readers is the treatment of Ulysses himself 
in the Ulyssean books of the Iliad, considered as an indication 
of community of authorship between these books and the 
Odyssey itself. Mr. Geddes arranges the evidence in convenient 
order. 

In Iliad ii. it is hardly necessary to say, Ulysses holds the 
post of honour. “Wherefore should the task of staying the 
vierog and repressing the seditious movements of the Assembly 
be intrusted fo Ulysses? Not merely because of his character 
for eloquent speech . . . but because he was pre-eminently the 
chosen hero to deal with mutiny and sedition. He is the 
vindicator of order in Ithaca when he returns, and therefore the 
Homeric maxim of order, odx dyabiv roAuxospavin, is placed appro- 
priately in his mouth, while in his chastisement of the seditious 
Thersites we recognize a preparation for his treatment of the 
mutinous crew of the Suitors.” * 


” 


42 § 150, p. 254; Iliad xii. 280; Odyssey xix. 205. 

13 § 74, p. 82. Moreover, there seems to be here yet another forecast of the 
Odyssey. Odysseus addressing Thersites describes himself not by a patronymic or 
metronymic, but as the Father of Telemachus, a unique style of designation which is 
specially noteworthy. 
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The importance of Ulysses in Iliad iii. is hardly less eminent. 
He alone is named with Agamemnon in the ratification of the 
oaths, it is he who with Hector measures the list, and it is his 
portrait which forms the climax in the Teichoscopy. In 
Iliad iv. it is an achievement of his which turns the fortunes 
of the day. In Iliad v. vi. and vii. he is rather more in the 
background, but only to give place to his friend Diomede. In 
ix. (the next of the Ulyssean books) he is “selected to be the 
spokesman of the Greek chiefs in the supplicatory embassy 
to Achilles,” while the tenth book, as has often been remarked, 
forms as truly the Aristeia of Ulysses as the fifth and sixth 
books contain that of Diomede. 

On the other hand: “In the Achillean books of the Iliad, 
Ulysses is an important, but by no means prominent character, 
to the extent at least to which he fills the eye and mind of 
the poet in the cantos we have been considering. The treatment 
which he there receives, though generally respectful, is by 
no means in all instances noble, and in more than one case it is 
difficult to reconcile that treatment with the just honour of the 
hero of the Odyssey.” His adventure in Iliad viii. “is the most 
significant index to the case. In the thick of a battle there 
has been a portent from Zeus, which scares the Greek chiefs. . . 
Old Nestor is sore bested ... and falls into serious danger. 
Diomede . . . calls out to Ulysses dy name to come and rescue 
Nestor. In spite of his loud appeals to stop, and not to turn his 
back “ke a coward . . . Ulysses is represented as ‘ rushing away 
past, and pays no heed.’” “The strangest thing remains— 
strange indeed if all those cantos as we now have them are from 
the same author, and ‘at one projection,’ namely, that this 
incident is entirely overlooked or forgotten by the same Diomede 
on the next occasion, when there is a dangerous enterprize 
ahead (in x.). There is not only no recollection of the awkward 
conduct of Ulysses two books before, but there is no apology for 
or allusion to his behaviour by Ulysses,” &c. . . . “The whole 
matter becomes plain . . . when we remember that book x. 
is from the Ulyssean bard, and viii. is a part of the Achilleid.”™ 

It is, however, not merely in the case of Ulysses, but in that 
of almost all the Grecian heroes that Mr. Geddes sees a clear 
difference of treatment in the two divisions into which he 
separates the poems. For example, the Achilles of the Achilleid 
is mainly the 
™ § 80, pp. 93, 94; Iliad viii. 97, seq. 
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Impiger iracundus inexorabilis acer 
of Horace, the 


s bd s ’ > ~ 
Thyra éxtaydirar avdpaw 


“most tremendous of all men” of the poet who sings his wrath. 
“ There is no touch of 440;, or feeling for aught beyond himself 
and his own honour, and apart from his intense love for his 
second self Patroclus.”"* “This tremendous being, who is an 
object of terror in the Achillean books, comes to be in the 
Ulyssean books, softened and humanized, and made an object 
of admiring . . . interest.” In vii. we are told of his having 
granted funeral honours to a foe, Eétion. In ix. he is found 
soothing his spirit with music ; in xxiii. he is the courteous and 
chivalrous President of the Games ; while the pathetic element 
in his character cuiminates in his reception of Priam, in xxiv. 

Turning from Achilles to Helen, we are reminded that: 
“In the Achilleid it is remarkable how seldom this heroine 
is referred to, and then somewhat disparagingly. . . . On the 
other hand, when we pass to the Odyssey and the Ulyssean 
cantos, there comes quite an efflorescence of epithets in her 
honour, and we seem to pass into an entirely new zone of 
sentiment regarding her. She is portrayed in the most affecting 
situations, and under the most agreeable and moving incidents, 
and the only disparaging epithets she receives are those employed 
by herself... . Thirty-one occurrences of decorative epithets 
can be cited, and of these the Achilleid contributes none.” ” 
The last statement, however, is incorrect. In three out of the 
five passages in which Helen is mentioned in the Achilleid she 
has the “decorative” epithet xaAA/xouos (fair-haired). In one of 
the other two instances her name and that of Paris are men- 
tioned by Hector with marked absence of reproach where the 
occasion would certainly have called for reproach rather than 
for a “decorative” title. And no less does the context justify 
the epithet fryédavis in Iliad xix. 325. Nor, I think, even were 
the occurrences more to the point, could a statistical argument 
be fairly based upon a couple of instances. 


15 $ 84, p. IOI. 

16 «* The funeral games usher in an agreeable change. . . . He appears as director 
of the festivity, adorned by all the gentle graces of courtesy and humanity” (Mure 
Lit. of Greece, vol. i. p. 290). 

17 § 87, p. 108. They are "Apysin, Aud exyavia, dim yuvonav, eirarspsio, 
xarrinomos, xolpn Aids, xarAsrapnos, Asuxwarsevoc, and ravieewAos, 
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A similar argument has been drawn out by Mr. Geddes in 
reference to Hector, Diomede, Ajax, and several lesser heroes. 

Archaica forms another head of argument with Mr. Geddes, 
which he discusses under the two principal subdivisions of 
Mythology and Manners and Customs. In reference to mytho- 
logy, Mr. Geddes’ contention is, as might be expected, that 
the nature-myth element is far more prominent in the Achilleid 
than in the Odyssey or in the Ulyssean tracts of the Iliad. 
For example, an enumeration and classification of such phrases 
as Avs aiyai, Asddev Birtuvov, Asdg wdorik, Arde ouBpes, and the like 
(expressive of the government of Zeus over the forces of nature) 
show an occurrence of such phrases twenty-one times in the 
Achilleid as against twelve times in Odyssey and Ulyssean 
books taken together. On the other hand, the ethical attributes 
of Zeus predominate, according to Mr. Geddes’ analysis, in 
the Ulyssean region. In the Achilleid the gods bleed when 
wounded, in the Ulyssean fifth book we are distinctly told that 
the gods are bloodless, and that they have in place of blood 
a fluid called zchor. (On the other hand the expression duSporov 
ajua, z.¢., “immortal” or “divine” dood, in the same book would 
seem to neutralize this indication.) 

The special cu/tus and ceremonial appropriate to the several 
gods again appear to be better defined and further developed 
in the “neozoic” region. “It is,” says our author, “ precisely 
what we should expect from the general run of the evidence that 
specialities of this kind would not appear in the remoter 
poem.” 7* But a more important point of difference in this 
same region of mythology is the following, viz. that “The 
Olympian dynasty of Zeus, though in possession of supremacy, 
is regarded in the Achilleid as having recently acceded to this 
supremacy, and only after a struggle with rebellious and not yet 
entirely subjugated powers. In the Odyssey and Ulyssean 
cantos of the Iliad, the dynasty of Zeus is in undisputed posses- 
sion of the world, and the references to rebellious powers are all 
but entirely vanished.” For example, “ While Zeus is every- 
where styled the son of Kronos, it is only in the Achilleid that 
this Kronos is felt and conceived as a distinct personality. 
In the Odyssey and Ulyssean cantos the name of Kpoviéng is 
purely titular, and Kronos has faded into a shadow.” Again, 
“The symptoms of possible rebellion against Zeus, like the 
memories of opposition in the past against Zeus, are confined to 


8 § 104, p. 143. 19 § 100, p. 130. But see note 10 above. 
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the Achilleid. In evidence may be mentioned the myths of 
Briareus, in i., the threatened disaffection of Athené, in viii., the 
secret plotting of Poseidon, in xiii. All these phenomena sup- 
pose the resistibility of Zeus, a notion of which it would be 
difficult to find a trace outside the Achilleid.”® Another indi- 
cation pointing in the same direction is that “ The conception of 
the Olympians in the Achilleid is one full of unrest... and 
. . . Ayperbole is made the main expression of the godlike and 
divine. In the Odyssey and Ulyssean cantos they are repre- 
sented under more of a quiescent aspect, and with the hyperbolic 
element comparatively subdued.” * Thus Zeus shakes Olympus 
with a nod (i. 528), can push all the gods from their seats 
(i. 580), tosses them about the hall (xiv. 257), suspends Heré 
with anvils at her feet (xv. 19), can draw earth and sea aloft into 
the sky (viii. 23), threatens severely to wound Heré and Athené 
(viii. 418), and so on. No parallel instances, we are told, are 
producible from the Odyssey or Ulyssean books. 

Further evidence is ranged, as has been said, under the 
subordinate heading Manners and Customs. “If,” says Mr. Geddes, 
“It can be shown that the Odyssey represents on the whole 
a newer and later platform of social arrangements, and that the 
Ulyssean books presuppose the same platform as the Odyssey, 
while the Achilleid exhibits an older social type at an older 
stage, further important light will be derived upon the whole 
question.” = Mr. Geddes is here enabled to avail himself of an 
old argument of the “ Chorizontes,” those who believed that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were by different authors, and who 
“thought they saw signs of greater refinement . .. in the 
Odyssey, and asserted that an interval of some generations was 
necessary to,account for the rudeness and barbaric splendour in 
the one poem, the luxury and taste in the other.” But the 
Professor maintains, of course, that the division was made by 
them at the wrong place. 

His arguments deal with an array of subjects quite too 
numerous to be discussed here. Expressions relating to Archi- 
tecture, Furniture, Dress, ‘General Artistic Advancement,” 
“Comfort and Diet,” Hospitality, Labour and Commerce, Rites 
and Formalities, and lastly to Marriage, are in turn subjected to 
investigation. The last of these headings yields perhaps the 
most interesting results. We are reminded that “In very 
ancient and rude times, at a certain stage of human society, it is 
*0 Jbid, p. 131. 


22 § IOI, p. 132. 22 $ 111, p. 160. 
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the use and wont, according to the anthropologists, that the 
bridegroom captures his bride . . . or he purchases her from 
the father or the family to whom she belongs. . . . It is in com- 
paratively later and more refined times that the bridegroom 
woos and wins the bride, and instead of receiving a purchase 
price, receives with the bride a dowry. The former is the sole 
mode in the Achilleid. The latter begins to occur when we pass 
out of the Achilleid into the Ulyssean area.’™ And, it must be 
admitted, Mr. Geddes produces some interesting evidence in 
reference to the use of the technical terms psidia, dowry, and 
éva, properly purchase price (though used later as equivalent to 
wei?.sa), 

But it is time to pass from a somewhat lengthy analysis to a 
very brief criticism. For although I am far from having set 
forth the full array of Professor Geddes’ elaborate collection 
of evidence, enough has been said to possess the reader with the 
principles of his argument ; enough too, I venture to think, to 
constitute a sufficient basis for an answer, on the whole adverse 
to his theory. 

The backbone of such an answer seems to me to lie in the 
suggestion that Mr. Geddes has mistaken that most important 
element the dalance of parts in the Iliad for evidence of a double 
authorship, and in the reflection that the “Ulyssean cantos” 
constitute, by admission on all hands, the ornamental part of the 
poem. They contain those scenes and episodes which the 
hypercritics reject as not “necessary to the plot.” It is then 
only natural that they should have many features in common 
with the great peace-poem, the Odyssey, just as the comic parts 
of Henry the Fifth have (without needing an elaborate theory 
to account for the fact) a great deal in common with the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

It was long ago noticed that, as might have been expected, 
those books of the Iliad which are most rapid in the plot- 
development are least loaded with simile; and it must be 
evident, even to a person who has not read a line of the Iliad, 
that if we extract from that poem the part which is more 
closely connected with a given hero, Achilles, it is not un- 
likely that another hero, Ulysses, will appear with less relative 
prominence in those books than in parts of the poem where he 
has the field more to himself. That Ulysses should be pre- 
eminent throughout the Iliad was of course not to be expected. 

23 § 120, p. 189. The italics are mine. 
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That he should be pre-eminent in the absence of Achilles is at 
least as natural on the hypothesis of a single authorship of the 
two poems as on that of Mr. Geddes. The prominence of 
Ulysses in the non-Achillean books was quoted by Mure as an 
instinctive forecast (so to say) of the Odyssey. Again, that 
Hector should be at one moment boastful, at another timid, 
that he should be cruel to foes and tender to household friends, 
only exemplifies what, on a lesser scale, are the commonest 
contrasts in life. That Achilles should change his mind in the 
course of the action is of the essence of the action itself. Once 
more, that books and passages which give prominence to 
Ulysses, a seafaring hero, ruler of a rocky island wherein 
are no horse-pasturing fields, should be redolent of the sea, 
while those which deal with the leader of the Thessalian 
myrmidons should in their similitudes show equestrian tenden- 
cies, is, if the case could be thoroughly substantiated, so far 
natural as hardly to require an apology. 

But to descend a little more to detail in reference to some 
at least of the chief points of Mr. Geddes’ argument. And 
first, for the apparent variation of geographical horizon. It 
would be an affront to the reader’s good sense to insist at any 
length on the congruity of a greater freedom of geographical 
allusion in the poem which deals with the 

dvipa . . . TorUrpomov dc wcAw wOAAG 

wrhayxon . .. 

woAAGy 3 cvOpuirun tdev doree nal voov Ey 
than in one dealing with an episode in a siege. On the other 
hand it is but natural that the ornamental parts of the 
stationary poem should in this as in other respects approach 
more closely to that epic whose life is in its variety. Mr. Geddes 
lays some stress on the mention of the Hippemolgi, Phlegyes, 
and Ephyri in the Achilleid, who are nowhere alluded to within 
the Ulyssean era. But when we remember that each of these 
tribes is mentioned once only, and still more when we consider 
the context in which they are alluded to, the argument seems to 
lose all its force. In Iliad xiii. 5, we are told that Zeus (being 
on Mount Ida) turned away his gaze from the Trojan plain and 
regarded rather the lands inhabited by the tribes of the north. 
Where else, under the circumstances, should he look? But 
observe the passage more closely— 
Zeds 0 eorsi ovv Tras ve xual” Exropa vnuol rtAace: 
Tovs may Se raph rho orévov =” Exeuev xad b/Cdv 
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varEemews, arog OF wdAIW Tpéwev boos Dace 
* > ’ id , 
VOODIV ED irrori.av Opyxwy xabopunevos csav 
~ , > . ~ ~ 
Musw + adyxeudyov, xal dyaudy ‘Iernmoryau 
yranropaywy, &Biav re, dinasurdruy r’ dvOpurwy, 


The concluding line supplies an ethical as well as a geographical 
reason for the mention here of a tribe so out-of-the way or 
mythical as not to be alluded to elsewhere. The father of 
gods and men turns with something of relief from the scenes 
of bloodshed on the field of Troy to the “peaceful milk- 
dieting Hippemolgi, the most just of men.” Again, later in 
the same book a pair of warriors are compared to Ares and 
Phobos setting out from Thrace to war against the Ephyri or 
Phlegyes. Against whom else should they set out? The case is 
precisely parallel to that of the simile in which the cranes are 
alluded to as warring against the pigmies, an instance appealed 
to by Mr. Geddes as illustrating the Ulyssean geographical 
horizon. Would he have the Thracian Ares to attack the 
pigmies, and the cranes to take a sudden flight to the north, for 
the sake of preserving geographical impartiality ? The instances 
are so isolated, and so entirely in place in their respective 
contexts, that it is difficult to see how the shadow of am argu- 
ment can be drawn from them. Imagine an analogous 
argument drawn from the single mention by Shakespeare, of 


The cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


So much for the geographical Aorizon. As for the geo- 
graphical centre, or point of view, it was long ago remarked, 
and indeed could hardly have escaped observation, that “In 
each poem the more detailed topographical notices relate 
naturally to the countries in which the scene of action is more 
immediately laid.”** That an Asiatic standpoint should be 
adopted in descriptions of winds and in allusions to the direc- 
tion of islands is so entirely what might have been expected, 
that it seems to me little less than absurd to base any argument 
upon the fact. Is it seriously to be thought that a poet will 
draw all his similes from the neighbourhood of his birthplace ? 

The very instance quoted by Mr. Geddes from Spenser as 
illustrating his position, would rather weigh, if it had any weight 
at all, on the other side. “Spenser,” says Mr. Geddes, “in his 


% Mure, 
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Faéry Queen, which was composed ix Jreland, gives note of his 
actual surroundings in the following parallel— 

As when two billows in the Irish soundes, 

Forcibly driven with contrarie tides, 

Do meet together, each aback rebounds 

With roaring rage.” 
Even supposing Homer to have been a Thessalian, it would be 
absurd to question that he was at least sufficiently acquainted 
with the Troad to draw illustrations for an Iliad from the 
scenery there, and from the behaviour of the winds on its 
coast, as Spenser looks to the Irish sea for a simile. And we 
must observe that Mr. Geddes makes no contention for the 
prevalence of distinctively Thessalian wind-images in the 
Achilleid. 

Mr. Geddes, it may be remembered, bases an argument on 
the use of the word Mavayanf in the Iliad. It occurs in seven 
Ulyssean passages, whereas there is but one instance of it, and 
that, says Mr. Geddes, is a doubtful one, in the Achilleid. Now 
an examination of these eight passages has accidentally 
afforded a curious illustration of the insecurity of such negative 
arguments drawn from the non-use of a particular word in a 
certain set of books. Here are three of the passages in 
question— 

{1) xinAnoxev 62 yépovras dproriias TOV OLIGIV, 

(2) Hector says, in his second challenge to single combat— 

iuiv wit yap eaow aplories mavayasy, 
Tay viv dvrive Ouwds éwol Maryecacdas avuryts, 
Oeup’ irw éx Tavera, x +. A. 

(3) Nestor says, upbraiding the chiefs for their remissness in 

accepting the above challenge— 
Yuéwv 8 oirep saow aploriss Tavayosav 
00d’ of rpoppovéws wut mad’ "Exropog cvriov éAdsiv.26 

Of these passages the third is evidently a mere echo of the 
second ; just such an echo as Homer delights in. But besides 
this, it appears that in four out of the five remaining instances 
the word occurs, as in the three cited above, at the close of a 
line, and in the phrase dpiorijes ravayadv, “the bravest among all 
the Achzans.” 

Now on reference to the /udex Homericus, it appears that 
the word éporjes, which we find thus closely connected with 

% P, 280. 6 Tliad ii. 404; vii. 73, 159. 
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mavaxasiol, On the one hand occurs just so often in the Achillean 
books (six times) as to deprive it of all pretence to be a 
“Ulyssean” word, while on the other it occurs in precisely 
such phrases as suggest that the presence of tavayamv in the 
passage quoted and referred to above is, as far as our subject is 
concerned, a pure accident, due to an exigency of the metre. 
In three cases (Iliad i. 227; vii. 184; ix. 421) we have lines 
ending with the phrase— 
aprornecow Ayo 

jn another place we have dporjag Aavatéy; and again a line 
ending dpiorjias xadrtoavres. Now these instances show a tendency 
on the part of the word dperjec to find its natural place as the 
last word but one in a line, and to be used in connection with 
national appellations in the genitive plural. Every reader of 
Homer knows that he has a habit of using certain words always 
or generally in the same metrical collocation.” Instead then of 
finding here any corroboration of Mr. Geddes’ theory, I can 
only discover the not very striking fact that dpiorjas ravaycaidy is 
the metrical equivalent of dporjecow ’Axotv, and that Homer 
used the longer or the shorter word (wavay. or Ax.) according as 
the a&por%es occurred in the accusative or dative case.* 

The argument drawn from the varying treatment of 
Olympus, though at first sight more specious, may, I think, 
be dealt with mainly on the same principle. Most of the 
Homeric epithets of Olympus are, though very appropriate, 
yet so far otiose and interchangeable that in nine out of ten 
cases the occurrence of one rather than the other is a matter of 
the merest metrical accident. How far Homer yields in his use 
of words to what we may almost venture to call a metrical 
jingle, may be illustrated from three early occurrences of the 
form OvAderoo in the Iliad. 


27 This has been recently made prominent by Mr. D. B. Monro in his excellent 
edition of Iliad i. 

*8 Since writing the last sentences I observe a letter from Mr. Sayce in the 
Academy for February 1, in which he speaks of the two passages, Iliad x. 429, 
Odyssey xix. 177, as ‘‘ later” compared with Iliad ii. 681, and xvi. 233, on account 
of the different use of the name /e/asgz in the several cases. I cannot see why there 
should not have been at one and the same time a Grecian tribe or tmbes and an 
Asiatic tribe or tribes bearing the same name, and this too alongside of traditions 
giving to that name, in due context, the connotation, almost, of prehistoric. Suppose a 
man in the historic Roman times to have heard of a theory like Schleicher’s of an old 
Italo-Keltic stock. He surely might talk of Gauls in Gallia and of Gauls in Galatia, 
and of his old Gaulish (Italo-Gallic) ancestors. I cannot see that there is any ground 
for Mr. Sayce’s assertion of the relative lateness of the second pair of passages. But 
his argument is perhaps as good as any of Mr. Geddes’. 
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(1) Bi fa nar’ OdAduroi0 xapyvaw diFuca, 

(2) 7Adss da’ OdAtpuaron, wiyas dé of duwis avijxey ; 

(3) FAdov ax’ OdAduro were Tpwas xal ’ Axasods. 
These three instances occur within sixteen lines of one another 
in the seventh book (vii. 19, 25, 35), the word having been used 
but twice in that form before. In all three the word occurs in 
the same collocation. In fact, this form of the word is found, I 
think, onv/y in this position, or else closing the line, in which 
latter case, whether we have odvdeipédog OlALuro Or ToAUTTUYOY 
OvAtwroo depends entirely upon the number of preceding sylla- 
bles, and not in any way upon the degree of vividness with 
which the mountain is present to the poet’s mind. 

This occurrence of a form thrice within sixteen lines, which 
has been used twice only in twice as many hundreds of preceding 
lines, illustrates again the fallacy of merely statistical argu- 
ments in discussing a subject like the present. The number 
of instances is far too small, and the influence of surrounding 
context far too great, to justify the use of statistics, except with 
extreme caution, a caution which in fact must commonly 
amount to a careful comparison of the several passages in 
question. Caution in the use of statistics is especially necessary 
in the case of a poet who indulges to so great an extent in epic 
commonplace as does Homer. In a vast number of cases 
apparently striking results will be found to be the effect of mere 
accident, or to flow naturally from the general structure of the 
poem or from the more immediate context. Mr. Geddes’ 
statistics, moreover, as we have had occasion to notice in 
speaking of the epithets of Helen, are not always accurate ; 
and even where they are formally correct they sometimes have, 
it seems to’me, a misleading tendency. Thus he tells us that 
“The remarkable expression regarding Zeus "Iénée wedéw [ruling 
from Ida] looks as if the Pierian Olympus was not so essential 
as the seat of the gods. It occurs four times, and only in the 
Ulyssean cantos.” Now although it is true that the phrase 
"Idnéev wsdéwy Occurs only in the instances here referred to, the 
key to that expression lies, if I mistake not, in two or three 
Achillean passages. At the beginning of the eighth book it is 
circumstantially related how Zeus, the better to observe the 
fighting, drove his chariot through the mid regions of the air 
from Olympus to Ida— 

"Idnv & ixavev rodumidaxa, unrépa Onpay, 
Tdpyapov, tvda ré of rémevos Bamds re duress. 
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Presently we are told— 
Zeds 6: rarnp “ldndév tore? ibe, ywour ap aives. 
Here, surely, we have the very clearest description of Zeus 
"Iéndev usdév, watching the battle and ruling from Ida, “where he 
had a shrine and altar,” just as Apollo,watches from zs shrine 
on the Trojan citadel. In the eleventh book again we find that 
the father of gods and men 
"ldng ev xopupnos xabeCero xidyéoons 
ovpavodsy xaraSdas- 
and from Ida where he sits, he sends Iris to-do his behests 
among the armies. To lay stress on the fact that the word 
uediwv is not used here, though the acts which that word sums up 
are described, would be, to say the least, an over-refinement. 
But the case is even stronger than this if, as I contend, the key 
to the supposed “Ulyssean” expression “ruling from Ida” really 
lies in these Achillean passages in which Zeus is described as 
habitually taking up his position on that mountain, the better to 
observe and regulate the fortunes of the war. To clench the 
argument, observe, first, that in the second of these Achillean 
passages, Zeus comes to Ida, not (as on Mr. Geddes’ theory he 
ought) from Olympus, but odpavids, “from Heaven;” and 
secondly, that the description of his journey from Olympus in 
the earlier Achillean passage referred to is precisely parallel in 
its expressions to the descriptions in the Ulyssean fifth book of 
a similar journey performed by Athena. In both cases the start 
is from 
anporarns nopupys ToAvdesipados OVAYUToI0. 
In both the journey is made 


feconyis yaing rs xal ovpavod dorspisvros* 
the only difference being in the goal, Athena making for the 
plain, Zeus for the mountain ; 


° . x ~ *g io , 
airs d ev xopupnor xabiCero xbdei yaiwy, 


4 r , ’ ~ > ~ 
sicopiwy Tpuwy re réAiv nal vAaS Axasciv. 


Nothing, I think, can be clearer than that, in this case at least, 
the Achillean and Ulyssean points of view are identical. Again, 
Mr. Geddes insists upon the phrase, piov ObAvwreo, “the peak of 
Olympus” as “ Ulyssean.” The equivalent and more expressive 
phrase, dxpordrn xopupy rorvdespados OlAurow, which we have just 
*9 Tliad viii. 1, 46, 515 Vv. 754, 765e 











met with in an Achillean book (it occurs twice in Ulyssean 
cantos) is explained away as “ probably traditional.” It may be 
added, with reference to the predominance of definite epithets of 
Olympus in the Achilleid, upon which Mr. Geddes’ insists, that 
precisely the same phenomenon occurs in the case of Ida, the 
mountain of the Troad. Its standing epithets are, roAva7daé, 
occurring six times in Achilleid, once only in Ulyssean books ; 
unrip Onpav, of which there are three instances, all Achillean, 
worlaruyos, vAjscon, midjecoa, ixpnAn, One or Other of which occurs 
in five passages, all Achillean. There is nothing in Mr. Geddes’ 
theory to account for this arrangement, to which I appeal, 
however, not as directly supporting any rival hypothesis, but as 
the ground of an apt reforsio argument. 

But to pass on. An instance in the Nekyia (Odyssey xi.) 
which contradicts two of Mr. Geddes’ canons is set down as 


would seem to be in conflict with another of these criteria, is ex- 
plained to be only an imitation of another simile in Iliad xv. 263. 
There is no arguing against gratuitous assumptions. The paral- 
lelism between the two passages, if a reason must be found for 
it, might perhaps equally well be referred to the same instinctive 
irony which dictated the mimicry of Iliad ii. by Iliad ix., and 
the repetition of the attempt at reconciliation of Iliad ix. in the 
nineteenth book. Mr. Mahaffy remarks, in reference to another 
point in Mr. Geddes’ case, that “what one side calls incon- 
sistencies, say in the characters of Diomede, or Hector, or 
Ulysses, the other side explains as deep psychological insights 
into the changing moods of human nature;” and even apart 
from this I cannot but think that Colonel Mure’s elaborate 
exposition of the permanent traits in the oratory of the several 
heroes altogether outweighs the “slicing” arguments of Mr. 


varying use of the term ‘ve is vitiated by what seems to me an 
important piece of special pleading. It is not denied that in the 
Odyssey and Ulyssean books there are unmistakeable instances 
of marriage by purchase, though these are explained by him to 
be instances of a “survival” from the more primitive manners 
of the Achilleid, or a reminiscence of older times. The argu- 


30 IT regret not to have by me Mr. Gladstone’s recent article in the Mineteenth 
Century on ‘*' The Slicing of Hector,” and to be unable to discuss at length Mure’s 
very able analysis of the characteristics of Homer’s oratory, Literature of Greece, 
In what has been said above on statistical arguments, I have drawn upon 
some remarks of G. Curtjus, Professor Sayce, and Mr, Gladstone. 
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The fine simile of the horse in Iliad vi. 506, which 


Again, Mr. Geddes’ elaborate argument from the 
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ment then, such as it is, turns entirely upon the exclusive 
practice of marriage by purchase in the Achilleid. “We reckon 
up,” he says, “five clear instances of marriage by purchase in 
the Achilleid, and no clear instance of any other mode.” But 
there is a very clear instance indeed. In Iliad xxii. 51, Altes, 
King of the Leleges, sends his daughter with much wealth to be 
Priam’s wife. This is met or explained away by the statement 
that “the polygamous relations of Priam are so abnormal, that 
it is hardly safe to draw an inference from a solitary case.” 
I prefer to think that the true explanation of all the phenomena 
is that the practice in reference to marriage varied according to 
the relative position of the families between whom a union is 
contracted. Commonly the union is so far an advantage to the 
suitor that he pays a high price. This is especially insisted upon 
and emphasized by the poet when the bride is a king’s daughter 
and the suitor a lesser chieftain, as when Iphidamas marries the 
daughter of Kisseus (Iliad xi. 243), or when Othryoneus wooes 
Cassandra (Iliad xiii. 366). On the other hand, Agamemnon, 
in Iliad ix., not only offers his daughter to Achilles without 
exacting va, but promises to make over with her the lordship 
of seven towns and countless wealth besides. So Altes gives 
his daughter to Priam, and on similar terms Alcinous, in the 
Odyssey, offers his daughter to Ulysses. In like manner, the 
pseudo-Ulysses, in the same poem, speaks of having got a 
bride, the daughter of a wealthy house, not for a purchase 
price, but eed. earth 
Sivex ELAS GpEeTAS 

“because of my own good worth.” Still in the Odyssey, as in 
the Iliad, the practice is %va sxopsiv: special arrangements are 
due to special circumstances. 

Once more, in reference to Mr. Geddes’ assertion of the 
comparative absence of “unrest” and “hyperbole” in the treat- 
ment of the gods in the Odyssey and Ulyssean books, what are 
we to think of the groan of Ares in Iliad iv. 860, which was 
like the shout of ten thousand men in battle, or of Athena’s 
advice to Diomede to attack and wound Aphrodite and Ares, 
or, lastly, of the scene described in the lay of Demodocus in the 
Odyssey? But in fact, the characteristic of “unrest and hyper- 
bole” is perhaps too unsubstantial a criterion to admit of precise 
application. It is something like Mr. Geddes’ assertion that the 
Achilleid is wanting in the elements of pathos and humour ; as 
if there were no pathos in the complaints of Achilles to Thetis, 
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and as if there were room for anything but “grim humour” 
(which particular form he concedes) in the condensed action of a 
tragedy. The varying “consciousness of the complexity of 
human speech ” is another of these unsubstantial criteria. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue the inquiry further. My 
subject is Mew Solutions of Homeric Problems. 1 have endea- 
voured to set before the reader as clearly as possible Mr. 
Geddes’ New Solution, and also a specimen of the sort of 
grounds on which it seems to me refutable. More than this, it is 
not necessary to weary the reader’s patience by attempting. 
With a few brief remarks I will conclude. 

In judging of Mr. Geddes’ theory, a good deal depends on 
the independent probability of that theory as urged by Grote. 
Any one who thinks that Mr. Grote made out a good case, will 
perhaps be of opinion that Professor Geddes has added to its 
likelihood by the interesting results he has brought to light. 
But to one who thinks that Grote from his own point of view 
failed to make out a case, I can hardly think that a study of 
Professor Geddes will bring conversion. 

It must also be remembered in reading Mr. Geddes, that 
while he has every right to urge the cumulative nature of his 
proof; a fact equally important on the other side is the great 
complexity of the conclusion he has to make good, a conse- 
quence of which is that not every argument which seems to tell 
in favour of one part of such conclusion must be accepted as 
bearing on the whole. Thus the argument drawn from the 
honour paid to Ulysses in the “Ulyssean” cantos does not 
apply directly to books v., vi., xxiii, or xxiv.; the Zephyrus 
argument has no bearing on the last two books of the Iliad, 
while the twenty-third book in particular, so largely taken up 
with horse-races, would seem to be almost in contradiction with 
Mr. Geddes’ assertion of the non-equestrian tendencies of the 
Ulyssean section of the poem. 

Finally, it will be remembered that the theory I am con- 
tending against makes the Iliad, as we have it, to consist of a 
nucleus with added cantos. Had Mr. Grote and Mr. Geddes 
contented themselves with saying that the poem is probably 
based on an earlier and shorter lay recording the wrath of 
Achilles (for it is clear that in the words of Professor Jebb, “the 
Iliad and the Odyssey belong to the end, not to the beginning 
of a poetical epoch”), a lay which has been recast and embodied 
as Shakespeare recast and embodied old plays in his immortal 
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tragedies and comedies, I should see no objection. But, “No 
amount of mere piecing or ‘cooking’ will give us an Odysseus 
or an Achilles, save in the sense in which Shakespeare pieced 
his Lear out of the. ‘Leir’ of early legend, tacked on to the 
‘Paphlagonian Unkind King,’ or ‘cooked’ Othello out of ‘Un 
Capitano Moro.’”*? 

The second of the Homeric Problems spoken of at the outset 
of this essay is that of the Epoch of the Poems., “Presuming 
still to call by the name of ‘Homer’ the genius who did for 
Achilles and Odysseus that which Shakspeare did for Othello 
and Lear, the question is, when could he have lived?” With 
this question I hope to deal in a future paper. The discussion 
hitherto has turned upon the theories of Mr. Grote and Professor 
Geddes: the question now in prospect will of course have to be 
treated mainly in reference to the writings of Professor Paley. 


HERBERT W. LUCAS. 


31 Hayman, Preface to Odyssey, vol. ii. p. Ixxxii. Since going to press I find I 
have been betrayed by Leber’s /ndex Homericus into an error. The form OvAtproe 
occurs five times in the first six books of the Iliad. The principle of the argument, 
however, remains. 
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IV.—-MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTLAND, AND 

CLAUDE NAU. 
Few historical problems have been discussed with greater pertinacity 
and warmth than the questions which affect the moral character of 
Mary Stuart. By her advocates she has been regarded as the type 
of nearly every excellence, while to others she has become the ideal 
of every vice and the embodiment of every crime. Among her con- 
temporaries, one party held her name up to execration as an unclean 
thing ; while, on the other side, men whose evidence is no less trust- 
worthy, have no less vehemently asserted her honour and proclaimed 
her innocence. The accusations of Knox and Buchanan are repelled 
by the vindications of Leslie and Blackwood, all of whom were well 
acquainted with her Court, and had frequently conversed with herself. 
Under such circumstances it was difficult, even in her own day, to 
decide as to her guilt or innocence ; and in time men grew weary of a 
dispute which appeared to be interminable. The discussion, which for 
long had been carried on with varying success, began to lose its former 
interest ; and the friends and the foes of the Scottish Queen were con- 
tented to await the production of new evidence which should throw 
clearer light upon the subject, and warrant the re-examination of the 
entire question. 

Time passed, and a new class of controversialists entered upon the 
field, men whose inquiries revived the curiosity and the sympathy of the 
public in regard to the character of the Scottish Queen. The confident 
assertions and rash conclusions of Mr. Froude were met by the calm 
and judicial precision with which the charges brought against her were 
examined by Mr. Hosack and the Rev. Father Morris. The recent 
discovery of a remarkable document in France has once more stimulated 
our interest in the question. An ancient manuscript volume, containing 
an account of her trial and execution, has recently been found at Cluny, 
the site of the celebrated Benedictine Abbey of that name in Burgundy. 
It contains a copy of the Journal kept by M. Bourgoing,! Mary’s phy- 


1 M. Bourgoing is no stranger to us, being frequently mentioned as one of the 
Queen’s household (see Labanoff, vii. 250). She did not forget him in her last will 
(Lab. vi. 490). In the Record Office (Papers of Mary Queen of Scots, xi. 21) is a 
letter written by him, in which he mentions her failing health, dated at Sheffield, 
Ist May, 1580. 
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sician, who, as we know from independent sources, shared with her the 
concluding portion of her imprisonment, and remained with her until 
the hour of her death. This narrative has recently been published by 
M. Chantelauze,? whose careful examination of its statements proves 
their general accuracy. It is a work of great interest and value. As 
seen in its pages, Mary’s character, never deficient in dignity, commands 
our increased respect ; by it we can better understand the difficulties of 
her position and sympathize with her more fully in the trials through 
which she passed, and by means of which her spirit was at once enno- 
bled, purified, and sanctified. 

Important, however, and interesting as is Bourgoing’s Journal, it is 
not to this narrative that we desire on the present occasion to solicit the 
attention of our readers. We wish to lay before them some account of 
a manuscript volume hitherto unnoticed, from which we propose to 
derive, from time to time, and to print in the pages of the Montu, 
several important contributions towards an estimate of Mary’s character, 
truer and juster than any which may have as yet appeared before the 
public. The best description which could be given of this volume in a 
few words would be to prefix to it the following ideal title: “‘Collections 
towards a history of the reign of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, by 
Claude Nau, her French Secretary.” 

Several questions respecting such a document as this professes to 
be will at once suggest themselves, and until they are satisfactorily 
answered these Memoirs—or by whatsoever other name they may be 
known—can be regarded as of little value. It will be asked, Who was 
Nau, and what is his character? What were his sources of information ? 
or, in other words, How did he become acquainted with the statements 
which he has recorded? In what condition have these old papers 
come down to us? Where were they found, and where are they now 
kept? And lastly, Can we see them and examine them for ourselves, 
and form our own independent opinion of their worth and general 
character ? 

Such inquiries as these are perfectly legitimate ; we now proceed to 
discuss them in detail. 


Among those persons who had known Queen Mary in the days of 
her prosperity, and were contented to share with her her weary captivity 
in England, was her French Secretary, Raullet. After having served 
her long and faithfully, he died at Sheffield very suddenly in August, 
1574.°> His death was a great loss to her, for he had been a trusted 
friend as well as a wise counsellor. She discovered, about the same 
time, that her finances had fallen into lamentable disorder ; her dowry 
from France was paid very irregularly ; the contributions which had 


2 The title of the volume is as follows: ‘‘ Marie Stuart, son Procés et son Execu- 
tion, d’apres le Journal inédit de Bourgoing, son Medecin . . . par M. R. Chante- 
lauze.” Paris, 1876, 8vo. 

3 Mary to the Archbishop of Glasgow (Lab. iv. 216). 
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been promised by foreign princes had long since ceased,‘ and her agent, 
Doulu,® had proved himself careless, or dishonest, or both. Not only 
was a new secretary wanted, but also a new treasurer ; and she desired 
to unite, if possible, the duties of these two offices in the same individual. 
The Archbishop of Glasgow, her Ambassador in Paris, placed the diffi- 
culty, at her request, before her relatives, the Cardinal of Lorraine and 
the Duke of Guise. Without delay they offered the appointment, such 
as it was, with all its dangers and responsibilities, to a young man 
named Nau, and Nau accepted the offer. 

Claude® Nau was born of a good family which had originally settled 
in Lorraine, but which, following the fortunes of the aspiring House of 
Guise, had for some years past domesticated itself in Paris. The 
Cardinal of Guise had taken Claude under his protection and 
employed him as his secretary; but being ambitious, Claude studied law, 
and practised in the courts of Parliament in the capital, At the time of 
his appointment to serve Mary he had attained a fair eminence in his 
profession ; and higher promotion and increased wealth promised speedily 
to follow through the influence of his powerful patrons. Though still a 
very young man, he must have stood high in the opinion of those who 
selected him to fill a situation of so great responsibility and difficulty, 
and we shall see that he retained their good opinion to the end of his 
life. He was a Catholic, and his children did good service to the 
Church after him.? By the Guises he was presented at the French 
Court, and in due course he was accredited by Henry the Third to the 
English Government as Mary’s new secretary. 

Elizabeth was in a bad humour when he arrived, and she did not 
receive him graciously. We still possess the letter$ which he carried 


4 If sent, they had been intercepted (see Lab. vi. 413, vii. 206); in the latter of 
which passages Nau assures Elizabeth that for twelve years not one single penny had 
been received from this source by Mary. 

5 On Doulu’s mismanagement, see R. O. Alary x. 77, 91, and a letter from Nau 
to his brother-in-law, in MS. Cot. Cai. c. iii. 500. 

6 The folloying summary of the dignities attained by Mary’s secretary is given by 
M. de la Chenaye Desbois, Dictionnaire de la Noblesse, t. x. p. 698. Paris, 1775, 4to. 
Claude Nau de la Boisseliere, counsellor to the King, auditor in the Chamber des 
Comptes, Secretary of State and Finances by Queen Mary, on his return from her 
service was nominated Counsellor and Intendant of Finances, and lastly, Secretary in 
Ordinary of the Chamber by Henry the Fourth, by Provision, 1st July, 1600. By the 
same sovereign he was ennobled by letters dated at Fontainbleau, in May, 1605, in La 
Cour des Aides, and again registered 12th September, 1738. The family still existed 
when the work cited above was published. See also L. Paris, /udicateur au Grand 
Armorial Général de France, par Charles d’Hozier, ii. 126. Paris, 1865, 8vo. 

7 Two of his sons became priests of the Society of Jesus, and were men of mark in 
their day, viz., Nicolas, born at Paris in 1603, and Michel, born at the same place in 
1631. The latter was the author of several works, illustrative of the history and 
antiquities of the Eastern Churches, which attained considerable reputation. See 
M. de la Chenaye Desbois, x. 698 ; and De Backer, i. 508, vi. 396. 

8 The Queen’s autograph signature is prefixed and her signet is impressed. She 
says that since the death of Rollet the Queen of Scots, being destitute of a French 
secretary, has by her own letters and by means out of France desired her, Elizabeth, 
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with him from her when he entered upon his duties in the household of 
the Scottish Queen. It is addressed by Elizabeth’s dictation to Mary’s 
keeper, the Earl of Shrewsbury ; and as it was left open, Nau might 
read it, and probably he did so. The English Queen in it reminds the 
Earl that as Raullet had been guilty of “ certain evil offices,” she had 
been in no hurry to sanction the appointment of his successor ; but that 
the bearer, Nau, “ having been chosen and sent, hath promised that he 
shall carry himself in that even manner that becometh an honest 
minister.” It would be only prudent, however, she thought, to remind 
him from time to time of the duties of his office, and the Earl should 
take heed that the new official did not walk in the steps of the deceased 
Raullet, his predecessor. 

Nau entered upon the active discharge of his duties as secretary to 
Queen Mary in the earlier part of the year 1575, and he served her in 
that capacity until her death in 1587. Recommended as he was by her 
uncle, doubtless he was well received, and soon found himself in a 
position of trust and responsibility ; nor was it without its difficulties 
and annoyances. The daily routine of the household, strictly marked 
out by the Privy Council, and as strictly enforced by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, cannot but have been harassing and irksome by reason of 
its undeviating monotony. It brought him, however, into frequent 
intercourse with his mistress. Many hours must have been spent daily 
by him in her company, for he deciphered the ciphered letters which 
reached her, and received her instructions as to the terms in which they 
should be answered. He had her entire confidence, was admitted to 
participate in her secrets, discussed with her all her plans, and was 
employed in the management of several delicate transactions. Large 
powers were intrusted by her to the exercise of his discretion, and in 
every respect he had a considerable influence in her counsels. Yet, 
when we consider the limited amusement or occupation which was at 
the disposal of this imprisoned household, they must have led a dull 
existence. Their walks were limited within a narrow circle round the 
house, and even then only for a brief time during the course of the 
day, and never without the presence of a keeper. For the women of 
the party there was the unfailing resource of the needle, an occupation 
of which they never grew weary; and Mary has left behind her numerous 
proofs of the industry and skill with which she exercised the various 
arts of the sempstress. If dull for the women, for the men it must have 
been almost unsupportable. 

Under these circumstances, as nothing could be more natural, so 
nothing can be more likely, than that the household should find 
occupation in the telling of histories, real or fictitious. What more 


to suffer another to come to supply that place about her, ‘‘ which we have hitherto 
forborn to grant for diverse good causes, and among other for the evil offices which 
her other secretary did there, whereof you are not ignorant.” It is dated at St. James’s, 
29th March, 1575, and is preserved in MS. Lansd. 1236, n. 47. 

9 Papers of Sir Ralph Sadler, ii, 361. 
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probable than that, as they gathered round the fire in the winter, or sat 
together in the summer twilight, they should ask their mistress to tell 
them some of the stirring incidents of her early life? What histories 
could be more exciting than those which she had to recount of the 
splendours of Paris and Fontainebleau, or the terrors of Amboise, Holy- 
rood, and Lochleven? In contrast with these she would be thankful to 
recall the holy calm in which she spent the days of her first widowhood 
at Rheims, 2 peaceful and happy home in which she gladly would have 
passed the remainder of her life. And next, we can imagine, without 
any violation of propriety, that the little circle of questioning friends 
might turn the conversation so as to introduce Murray and Lethington, 
Lindsay and Morton, Rizzio, Darnley, and Bothwell. Is it too violent 
a supposition to imagine that her secretary, moved by incidents at once 
so touching and so terrible, incidents, too, in which she who was 
speaking had borne the chiefest part and endured the longest suffering, 
that he should endeavour to secure the outline of what she was even 
then telling them, and while she was yet speaking that he should 
attempt to reduce it to writing? That, at his earliest leisure, he should 
bestow upon his unfinished draft the revision, the correction, the expan- 
sion which he was conscious it needed? That, where he doubted, he 
should ask for information from the authority most capable of giving it ? 
I see no difficulty in believing that some such mental relaxation as this 
occurred to them ; the difficulty with me would be in believing that 
such an obvious means of rational amusement should not have suggested 
itself, and should not have been welcomed. The difficulty lies in 
believing that such was not the case. This is the probable origin of the 
history of Queen Mary as designed by Nau, the faint outline of what he 
intended should in time become the portrait of his mistress. But he 
was not permitted to look upon its completion. The work at Chartley 
was rudely interrupted, and a few mutilated fragments are all that at 
present remain to us of Nau’s Memoirs of the History of Queen Mary. 


Such was the author of this narrative ; such apparently were the 
circumstances under which it was written, and such the claims which 
it has to our attention. It is the production of a man who occupied 
a position of trust and honour in Mary’s household, and who lived with 
her eleven years beneath the same roof. ‘The manuscript is in his 
handwriting. We are now in a position to advance one step further in 
the inquiry, and to endeavour to trace the history of these papers, from 
the day on which they were written to our own. Where are they now, 
and how did they come into their present keeping? To answer these 
questions, it is necessary that we should accompany Nau to Chartley. 

The change from Tutbury to Chartley (December, 1585) was most 
acceptable to Mary. Born in the end of 1542, she had now only just 
passed middle life, and under ordinary circumstances it might have 
been expected that many vigorous years were still before her. But 
sorrow and sickness, joined to the rigours of her long imprisonment, had 
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broken down a constitution never very robust from her childhood, and 
she was now rapidly becoming a prematurely crippled invalid. But as 
the winter of the year 1585 passed away she began to rally. With 
the brighter spring days came new strength and energy, and by the 
middle of summer, she found herself able to take exercise on horseback. 
Life looked brighter around her. Even her keeper, Sir Amias Paulet, 
generally so stern and repulsive in his manner and conversation, seemed 
to relax, so much so indeed as to propose that she and her whole 
household, male and female, should enjoy a day’s sport by hunting the 
stag in the neighbouring forest. 

The’? invitation of course was gratefully accepted. Mary pined 
for the fresh air and the bright sunshine, which she knew to be essential 
to her health ; her young attendants were full of the anticipation of a 
good gallop over the turf and a blithe dance on the greensward. All 
promised themselves a pleasant holiday, and young and old set out 
in high spirits. The party consisted of the Queen, her keeper and 
his son, Nau and Curle, the two secretaries, besides many others. Mary 
being well mounted, in the pleasurable excitement of the moment, had, 
unknown to herself, ridden a short distance in advance of Paulet, but 
discovering her error, she drew up, awaited his arrival, and apologized. 
He received her explanation with courtesy, and then informed her that 
a messenger from the Queen of England desired to speak with her in 
private. Knowing by the experience of twenty years the probable 
meaning of such a message, the heart of the prisoner must have sunk 
within her. Her worst fears were soon realized. Sir Thomas Gorges 
dismounted, and informed her that several grave accusations had of 
late been brought against her. Such conduct on her part as that now 
laid to her charge was unexpected ; it was unfortunate— indeed, it was 
almost incredible ; but there could be no doubt about it, for the Queen 
had assured herself of the truth by the evidence of her own senses. 
Mary therefore, he continued, need not be surprised if certain of her 
servants, who were found to be implicated in the affair, were removed 
from having further dealings with her. This was the message with 
which he had been intrusted by his royal mistress. Sir Amias Paulet 
would let her know the remainder of the Queen’s pleasure. 

After a few words expressive at once of her surprise and her 
innocence, Mary and her party prepared to return homewards. As Nau 
rode up to her side to offer his condolence and receive her instructions, 
Sir Thomas Gorges rudely pushed his horse between him and his 
mistress, declaring loudly that he should not come near her. Curle, 
the other secretary, was treated in the same violent manner. A scuffle 
appeared to be imminent. Nau, though well mounted, was nearly 
unhorsed in the confusion. To have offered any resistance would 
have been useless as well as dangerous to the Queen’s party. Had 


‘? The incidents connected with this event are derived from Bourgoing’s Journal, 
and many of them are new to our history. He formed one of the party upon the 
occasion, 


VOL, XVI. (NEW SERIES). 
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a skirmish ensued, a chance thrust from a sword or the accidental 
discharge of a pistol would have freed Elizabeth from many an hour of 
anxiety, nor would Paulet have inquired too curiously whose hand had 
done the deed. In Paulet’s opinion the day’s sport had been successful. 
Mary’s two secretaries, Curle and Nau, could do no further service to 
their mistress and no further mischief to Elizabeth, for they were now 
prisoners in the hands of the English Government. From that hour 
Mary never again saw them. They were sent to London, in order that 
they might be examined by the Privy Council, and there they remained 
until the completion of the tragedy at Fotheringhay. 

At last then, after this interruption, the Queen and her party set out 
on their way to Chartley. So at least they thought, but they were 
mistaken. ‘Too much excited to take any very particular notice of the 
road they were going, they concluded that all was right, since they saw 
their keepers a little in advance of them. Presently, however, they 
began to doubt, and Mary, having questioned Paulet on the subject, he 
frankly told her that she was not on her way back to Chartley, but that 
he was taking her to a new place of residence. 

Mary dismounted, and seated herself on the ground, declaring that 
she would not advance one step further in that direction. Paulet 
attempted to persuade her, but in vain. He argued that she was losing 
her time and wasting her strength; that sooner or later she would 
be driven to yield to his wishes; that the house which had now been 
provided for her was much superior in every respect to that which she 
had left, and that all was meant by Elizabeth and himself in the spirit of 
kindness. Mary was unmoved. At length he gave her to understand 
that if she drove him to it he was prepared to resort to violence," and 
that go she should ; if not willingly, then by force. At last she yielded 
to the entreaties and arguments of her people; and her own 
discretion told her at the same time that further resistance was 
undignified, and must be useless. As if at once to warrant his own 
conduct, and to apologize for it, Sir Amias now produced his instruc- 
tions, signed by Elizabeth herself, which authorized the imprisonment of 
her two secretaries, and the removal of herself from Chartley to some 
place of surer custody. 

The house now selected for her confinement was Tixall, the 
residence of Sir William Aston. It stood at no great distance from 
Chartley, to which, in every respect, it was inferior. On her arrival 
there, she found that only the scantiest preparations had been made for 


1" This was no idle threat on the part of Paulet, nor did it proceed simply from 
the violence of his own brutal temper. The following passage occurs in some instruc- 
tions, signed by the hand of Elizabeth herself, respecting an intended removal of 
Mary upon a previous occasion: ‘‘And in case she shall refuse to go with you 
according to our direction, pretending sickness or some other impediment, in that case 
our pleasure is that you shall by force place her in some coach or litter, as to you 
shall be thought meet. This being ordered, without any further delay or excuse 
whatsoever, you shall take your way with her towards Ashby ” (See R.O. Afary, xi. 2, 
where this paper is erroneously placed under 1578, as appears by Sadler ii. 352). 
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her reception ; that no change of clothing, not even the most necessary 
articles for daily use, had been provided; and that she was about 
to be exposed to the most annoying inconveniences. III, wearied, and 
agitated as she was, she asked for pen and paper, in order that 
she might make known to Elizabeth the indignities to which she was 
being subjected. Paulet declared that she should not send from the 
house any communication of any kind whatever ; and when she begged 
that he would come to her, or permit her to wait upon him, he returned 
for reply that he would do neither the one nor the other. 

In the meantime Elizabeth’s agents were not idle at Chartley.'* On 
their arrival there they secured such of Mary’s servants as had remained 
behind their mistress, and locked them up in separate rooms, so that 
they could not speak with each other. They took possession of the 
keys of every door, chest, closet, desk, or other place of deposit which 
might contain papers or other objects of importance. The search was 
afterwards resumed more carefully and thoroughly. Four justices of the 
peace were occupied in it for two long days, at the end of which three 
boxes, filled with documents, consisting chiefly of Mary’s most private 
correspondence, were sent off to Windsor for the inspection of the 
Queen and her Privy Council. 

This crowning calamity might apparently have been avoided, for 
it had been foreseen. Nau had of late warned his mistress more 
than once of the possibility of some such attempt being made upon her 
papers, but he did not succeed in persuading her of her danger. 
About seven weeks before Babington was apprehended, as many 
as twenty-one or twenty-two packets of letters,!* which had long lingered 
on the road, reached her on the same day. All of them referred to 
matters of the highest importance. At that time her prospects of 
escape had grown brighter, and she believed that the hour of her 
deliverance was at hand. She even discussed with Nau what should be 
done with this large mass of compromising correspondence when the 
moment for escape should arrive. He advised that it should be 
destroyed without delay, and he seems to have had the best of the 


12 On August 21st, ‘‘ at 9 of the clock at night,” a person of the name of Nicasius 
Yetsweirt, in the confidence of Elizabeth, writes in the following terms to Secretary 
Walsingham : ‘‘I have declared unto her Majesty the contents of your honour’s letter 
[ received this evening, and her Highness liketh very well the order taken for the safe 
bringing of Nau and Curle, and the things that Mr. Gorge and Mr. Wade hath charge 
of also, besides; which I perceive be caskets of writings. And her Majesty being 
very careful to have these caskets safely brought, though I told her that according to 
her pleasure signified unto your honour in my letter this day you had dispatched a2 
discreet person to assist Mr. Gorge and Mr.Wade in their charge, yet her Highness 
is scant satisfied with that, and would have you to provide yet better herein, and 
specially that the said caskets might be brought under sure conduct by some sure 
person before; for her Highness esteemed more of the caskets and of the things con- 
tained in them, than of Nau and Curle. For in comparison little she esteemeth them 
in respect of the caskets” (R.O. A/ary, xix. 50). 

13 These seem to have been the packets which had been accumulating in the 
hands of the French Ambassador during the last two years (See Lab, vi. 342). 
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argument. “If,” said he, “you escape, you must do one of two 
things. Either you must take these letters away with you, or you must 
leave them behind you. You cannot promise to yourself that in the 
danger and excitement of the moment you can do the former, or that 
your friends can do it for you. To leave them behind would be most 
imprudent. It would sacrifice the lives and estates of those who have 
put both in jeopardy for your welfare; and it would reveal many plans 
and devices, past, present, and future, which should assuredly be kept 
secret. And if these letters happen in the meantime to be seized 
by our keeper, then Curle, Pasquier, and I are sure to be hanged.” 

Still Mary was not convinced. She could not bring herself to 
believe, she said, that Elizabeth would condescend to meddle with her 
private letters, nor subject her to the indignity of causing them to 
be examined by others.’ Besides, she thought that she was sure of 
having such ample warning of the approach of danger as would give her 
time to remove, to secrete, and, if necessary, to destroy the fatal papers. 
We have seen that she was no match for Cecil and Walsingham, and 
that Paulet’s device for the day’s hunting placed her letters and her life 
in the hands of her enemies. 

When the Privy Council got possession of this correspondence, 
they subjected the whole mass to a careful examination. They selected 
from it, in the first place, such documents as were likely to be most 
useful in carrying out Elizabeth’s cherished plan for the trial and con- 
demnation of her rival. Through what hands these papers passed, to 
what treatment they were subjected before they were produced in court, 
is unknown. It is not easy to discriminate between the genuine, on 
the one hand, and those which were interpolated, or falsified, or forged, 
on the other. But this we know, the evidence upon which Mary was 
condemned came from papers which were said to have been found in 
her own keeping. 

After the more important legal documents had been culled out 
by the law officers of the Crown, the remainder underwent many 
vicissitudes. » Cecil selected from it such as pleased his taste or gratified 
his curiosity, and he deposited them in his own private library in 
Hatfield House, where they remain to the present time. Very many 
were sent to the State Paper office, and these were incorporated with the 
Public Records of the United Kingdom. Others, which appeared to be 
of no immediate interest or curiosity were for the time disregarded, and 
after passing from hand to hand, were ultimately absorbed in the collec- 
tions of such antiquaries as Bodley and Laud, Harley, Rawlinson, and 
Cotton. 

14 Mary erred through life in attributing to others the feelings and principles 
by which she herself was actuated. She was not aware that as far back as the year 
1581 Elizabeth had issued a warrant, under her own hand, to the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and others, instructing them “to seize upon all her writings and letters, both in the 
custody of herself and also of her secretaries, and of any others that deal with her 
secret affairs,” if necessary using violence to obtain possession of the same (See 
the instructions printed in Sadler’s State Papers ii. 355). 
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This, then, is the early history of that collection of papers of which 
Nau’s Memoirs of Queen Mary originally formed a part. We may now 
proceed to give some information as to the present condition of these 
Memoirs, and to specify the libraries in which they are actually 
deposited and where they may be examined at the present moment. 

By far the larger section is to be found in the Cottonian Collection 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum ; a few leaves, separated from 
the rest, of which they originally formed a portion, may be seen in 
the General Record Office. These two portions of the work are very frag- 
mentary. Roughly speaking—we shall be more precise hereafter—such of 
them as refer to the intended Biography of Mary begin with her birth in 
1542, and continue without interruption until her departure from Scotland 
to France. Of her childhood, education, and early married life, the 
information is very scanty. Passing over her return to Scotland and 
her marriage with Darnley, the incidents which led to the murder of 
Rizzio, and the manner in which that tragedy was accomplished, we reach 
the point at which the narrative is resumed, and at which its interest 
is at the highest. The events which immediately followed the murder 
are told in considerable detail, and are full of novelty and interest ; 
and they continue to possess the same value until shortly after the 
Queen’s arrival in England. Here the information once more flags in 
its continuity and its importance, and soon afterwards it ends abruptly. 
Of the history of the later years of her English captivity no trace has 
been found. Hence, we are led to accept one of three conclusions as 
to the origin of these deficiences. Either these missing portions of the 
book were never written—or if written they have perished—or, lastly, 
they are safely stored up in some Library or Record Office, in England 
or upon the Continent, where their recovery will reward the research 
of some more fortunate inquirer. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the importance of these papers, 
although they must have been inspected by hundreds of intelligent and 
inquisitive eyes, has never yet been recognized ; and that now, at last, 
public attention is directed to them after the neglect of three centuries. 
The reasons for this neglect are not far to seek. Nau could write 
a very beautiful and legible hand when he pleased, of which we have 
many specimens in the British Museum and the Record Office ; yet 
there occurred circumstances when it was impossible for him to bestow 
either time or pains upon the mechanical act of writing, and then his 
hand becomes a scrawl, which at times it is almost impossible to 
decipher. Writing, as we believe he did when he penned these 
Memoirs, from the dictation of one who was speaking rapidly and 
under the impulse of the moment, we need not wonder that the pen- 
manship is no better than it is. The attempts to correct the defects 
of the first draft too often increase the difficulty. Interlineations, cancels 
and additions follow ; the original construction of the sentence is lost, and 
distraction and confusion is the result. With such a page before him we 
need not wonder that the reader should abandon the attempt, unless 
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he has already assured himself that the intrinsic value of the text will 
repay the labour which is required to decipher it. 

There is yet another reason not without its weight, which may 
help to explain the obscurity in which these Memoirs have been 
allowed to slumber on the shelves of our great Public Library. In 
the catalogue of the Cottonian Manuscripts they are entered under 
the following uninviting title: “An historical treatise concerning the 
affairs of Scotland, chiefly in vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
French. A fragment.” There was .little inducement to spend time 
over a collection of papers of which the handwriting and the subject 
matter are equally unpropitious; and we may forgive the student if, with 
a feeling of relief, he passed on in search of something more attractive. 

In a previous section of this narrative we have seen that Queen 
Mary’s private correspondence was carried off from Chartley to London ; 
and that, by virtue of a warrant from Elizabeth, it was accompanied 
thither by Nau and Curle. In themselves the papers were exceedingly 
valuable, but they might be made to become more valuable if interpreted 
by her secretaries. Their assistance would be especially important in 
the preparation of the evidence now at last about to be produced 
in Court against the Great Criminal. Nau and Curle knew the history 
of every single paper ; they could explain each covert allusion; they 
could elucidate the many mysterious passages, which without their 
help must remain unintelligible. All this they could do; but would 
they do it? Probably they would refuse at the first, but Elizabeth 
could employ many potent arguments when it suited her interest to use 
them. She desired the conviction of Mary; and the rackmaster and 
the hangman would help her to attain her purpose. 

Of Curle we have nothing to say ; he does not fall within the scope 
of our present inquiry. Of Nau, nothing so satisfactory as we could 
have wished, though the details which have come down to us are more 
abundant and more minute than might have been expected. The 
following particulars have reached us as to the manner in which he 
is said to have passed through the period of danger and trial which 
intervened between his own arrest and the beheading of his Mistress. 

All direct correspondence between Nau and the household at 
Chartley was cut off from the beginning. If any attempt to exchange 
letters were made on either side, it failed. It was supposed for some 
time that he had been put to death, a conjecture which was by no 
means improbable.!° Presently came tidings that he was in safety, 
well treated and comfortably placed in Walsingham’s family ; and that 


15 T may here perhaps be permitted to mention that when Tytler was writing his 
History of the reign of Queen Mary, I pointed out this work to him as worthy of his 
notice. He has quoted it only once (Cott. Ca/., b. iv. 104, b. see vol. v. p. 365 of 
his History, ed. 1845), and as far as I know he is the only author who has cited it. 
He afterwards told me frankly that he could not afford time to bestow upon the study 
of such a crabbed piece of penmanship. 

16 Phellippes the decipherer, writing to Walsingham, on July 19, 1586, hopes that 
the Queen will hang Nau and Curle. R.O. Mary, xviii. 61. 
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he had bought these privileges by giving important information against 
his Mistress. Walsingham took care that Mary should be told of Nau’s 
treachery; it would be a pang to her even if she did not believe it, and 
that was something. Possibly, however, it might lead to important 
results. The inference which it was expected she should draw from 
the treachery of her Secretary was obvious. If, through him, the 
English Law Officers had penetrated the mysteries of her correspon- 
dence with the Pope and the King of Spain, with Morgan and Paget, 
Babington, and “the six gentlemen who were to do the deed,” her 
position was indeed desperate. Why should she in the face of such 
overpowering evidence make her situation yet worse by continuing to 
deny her guilt? Would not it be wiser and safer at once to admit 
her treason? to humble herself before the woman whom she had 
plotted to dethrone and murder? to appeal to her cousin’s known 
generosity and tender heart, and sue for pardon? Had Mary been the 
criminal that Walsingham and Cecil wished to prove her to be, this 
possibly might have been her line of action. But she was unmoved ; 
and no confession of guilt, no cry for mercy, came from the prison- 
house of Chartley. 

As time went on, so evil reports against Nau gained ground. He 
still continued to reside in Walsingham’s family, where, as it was said, 
he was contented and happy. Within a month previous to Mary’s 
execution, the Secretary of the French Legation in London, one 
Chérelles,!” writes about him in these terms: “‘M. Nau continues in 
good health and spirits, an inmate in the house of Mr. Walsingham. 
I fear, however, that in the end he will pay dearly for his board and 
lodging. I suspect he is being cheated. This good treatment which 
he receives troubles me and makes me uncomfortable. I should much 
prefer that he had less good cheer and more liberty.” The impression 
continued to increase until it was very generally accepted among Mary’s 
friends. It was reported at Chartley, that during all this time he was 
employed in selecting and preparing the materials which were to be 
produced against his Mistress at her so-called trial. Such seems to 
have been her own conviction, and she expressed it repeatedly and 
earnestly. When she was told that she was about to be executed 
upon the following day, she inquired whether Nau was still 
alive, and on being told that he was, exclaimed with vehemence : 
“What! shall I be put to death and Nau escape? Nau is the cause 
of my death! I suffer in order that Nau may go scatheless!” So strong 
was this impression on her mind that she recorded it in her last will. 
As originally drawn she had been liberal to her two secretaries,!* but 
the payment of their bequests was now made contingent upon their 
vindication of their fidelity. Nau had sent certain papers to her from 


17 R.O. Mary, xxi. 2. This Chérelles was a traitor to Mary, whose interests he 
sold to Walsingham, to whom he sent copies of her letters, several of which in his 
writing are till extant. See Morris’s Letter Books of Sir A. Poulet, pp. 85, 86. 

18 Lab. iv. 537. 19 Jebb. ii. 631. 
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London in proof of the falsity of the charges which had been brought 
against him; she now forwarded these to the Duke of Guise with the 
request that he would examine into the question to which they related. 
We shall presently see with what result.2® Mary’s last hours therefore 
were embittered by the thought that Nau, and Curle, and Pasquier had 
deserted her and by their treachery had helped on her condemnation. 

Nau’s conduct subsequently to Mary’s death seemed calculated to 
strengthen these suspicions. He did not visit his old friends at Fother- 
inghay, not even upon the occasion of the funeral of his mistress at 
Peterborough. Long before the other members of her household could 
get permission to return to their respective homes, a passport from 
the English Government enabled Nau to reach France. Evil reports 
followed him. It was stated that when he was taken prisoner at 
Chartley twenty thousand livres, all in hard cash, were found in his 
baggage, along with thirty costly mantles, each fitted for the wear of a 
nobleman.*_ He crossed over from England in a little boat of his own, 
taking with him ten thousand pounds; and during the passage he was 
heard to lament the necessity of having to leave behind him as much 
more. His property in France amounted to one hundred thousand 
livres. And these large sums he had contrived to amass, said his 
accusers, within the space of twelve years.”* 

If such were the accusations brought against Nau, he had something 
to say in his vindication. On his arrival in Paris, he presented himself 
in the first instance before the King, and next before the princes of the 
family of Guise. He produced various letters and other papers in 
proof of the uprightness and fidelity of his conduct, and begged that the 
charges which had been brought against him might be investigated. 
After a careful inquiry, the Duke of Guise declared his conviction that 
Nau had been falsely accused, and he embodied that conviction in a 
judicial document now before us. The duke had heard, he says, the history 
of these recent transactions in England, and had inspected the many 
proofs vouching for Nau’s integrity, which he had produced, in the 


20 See Za Mort de la Reigne d’ Ecosse, in Jebb ii. 661. This treatise, printed in 
1589, was written, as is stated by its author, from information derived chiefly from the 
servants of the deceased Queen. Its hostility to Nau is very conspicuous. 

21 On the 2nd of December, 1586, Nau sent to Walsingham a list of certain 
articles which he says he wanted ‘‘for his necessities.” It is too long to be given 
entire, but the following extracts lead to the conclusion that at this time Nau felt 
pretty easy in his mind as to his own safety. He asked for six shirts, a dozen new 
handkerchiefs, a dozen collars with cuffs to match, half a dozen collars with six pairs 
of cuffs, a dozen pair of socks, a dozen large handkerchiefs, half a dozen new night- 
caps, a jacket with wrought sleeves of velvet, a long mantle of black taffeta, furred 
throughout, a small mantle without sleeves, a long mantle of black cloth, a pour- 
point of black satin, two pair of boots, two pair of shoes, four yards of black 
cloth, one hat of taffeta, one hat of black beaver, six pair of gloves, a silver cup and 
cover, a cup of silver, a book in Italian called Dieci Veglie, two volumes of the Lives 
of Plutarch, in Italian, the smaller works of Plutarch, a book in English, Of 
resolution of lyf, and a Breviary (R.O. Mary of Scots, xx. 36). 

22 Jebb ii, 661. 
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writing of the late Queen of Scotland and M. de l’Aubespine, the 
French Ambassador. The Duke expresses his entire satisfaction at 
the Secretary’s conduct, and his belief that the garboils that had sprung 
up had been brought about by English trickery. The accused, whom 
he had known from his youth, has always borne a good character, and 
been well affectioned towards the house of Lorraine, in which he has 
been educated. “Therefore,” continues his Grace, “let Nau have his 
salary, his pensions, and all his other rights as counsellor and secretary 
to Queen Mary. Let him also have all the moveable property which 
he can verify as his own, and which, at this present time, is in the 
hands of other persons, her late Majesty’s servants. Especially let him have 
certain rings and other articles of gold, which he had placed in her 
cabinet for greater safety at a time when she thought she was going to 
escape ; and which these servants affirm to have been by her divided 
among them; possibly in the belief that Nau had been put to death by 
the English. In this case, however, he must give an equivalent.” * 
At the same time the Duke wrote to the Archbishop of Glasgow, Mary’s 
Ambassador in Paris, highly commending the long and valuable services 
of the Secretary.4 

It appears then from these documents that however much Nau’s 
integrity may have been questioned in England, in France it was 
officially declared to be unsullied. Who would venture to throw a 
doubt upon the fair fame of the man whose honour was vouched for 
by such a mass of evidence ? 

Here, then, at this point it might be supposed that our interest in 
Nau should cease, and that we may leave now him in the quiet 
possession of the wealth and the honours which are said to have 
attended him in his own country. To our surprise, however, he 
appears before us once more, and this even as late as the year 1605. 
In that year he addressed a memorial to our King James the First, in 
which he vindicates his character from the charges which had been 
brought against him nearly twenty years previously. A copy of the 
paper which he presented, or was prepared to present, to James is 
still extant, and from it we gather a few additional particulars 
respecting his former residence in England. We do not, however, 
forget, while reading it, that he is here telling his own story in his own 
vindication. 

He asserts that when he was brought before the Privy Council of 
England, and questioned as to certain facts connected with his mistress, 
he refused to admit the jurisdiction of the Court, and demanded that 
he should be put upon his trial, if he had offended, before his own 
sovereign, the King of France. This having been overruled, he made 
certain statements to the effect that, in regard to the charges on which 
Mary was accused, she had incurred no guilt because she possessed na 


*3 Dated 15th of October, 1587. A copy, authenticated by Nau, is preserved in 
the Cotton MS. Cal. D 1. f. 89, b. 
*4 Jbid. f. 89, b. 
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freedom of action. Ballard’s plot was known to her only by letters 
written by Ballard himself, and as usual addressed to Curle. These 
letters did not speak of the design as something on which Mary might 
deliberate before decision. There was no room for deliberation ; the 
time for action was at hand. Already had the attempt about to be 
made in her behalf been agreed upon by Spain and the Netherlands, 
and by certain friends in France, all of whom were on the move. 
Everything had been decided, therefore, long before Mary, or any one 
near her, had heard one word upon the subject. 

When at last Nau was compelled to plead, he disputed, he says, 
every inch of the ground. Upon one occasion he went so far as, in his 
obstinacy, to deny his own handwriting, which appeared in the draft of 
a letter given by him to Curle that he might translate it into English ; 
and this draft Curle had imprudently left, along with the translation, in 
the Queen’s cabinet, where it was found. Upon his denial that the 
writing was his, Walsingham became furious. He crossed over to that 
part of the room in which Nau was standing, insulted him grievously, and 
shook his fist in his face more than once. The late Lord Treasurer 
interposed and rebuked Walsingham gently for his violence. 

If he be accused of having made certain admissions which were 
prejudicial to the Queen, he asserts that he made no admission whatever 
upon any point which had not been previously proved by other evidence. 
He never revealed any of her secrets except such as had already been 
discovered. In his last appearance before the Court he discussed the 
sentence which had been pronounced against her, and showed that 
it was calumnious, supposititious, and falsified. Again Walsingham 
broke out into a tempest of fury, became abusive, charged him with 
speaking against his conscience, and read certain confessions and 
depositions made by the criminals recently executed, and also of some 
of Mary’s servants, hoping thereby to make him retract what he had 
asserted. But instead of doing this, Nau repeated his arguments, and 
cited Walsingham before the tribunal of God to answer for such 
calumnies and falsehoods as these. He requested that his protest 
might be engrossed in the Acts of the Assembly, and frequently asked 
the registrar to see that this were done. The Lords took care that his 
depositions should never reach the late Queen Mary. 

The last will of his mistress is cited against him, and he is told that 
she doubted his integrity at the last. Yes, she doubted, because she 
was misled; but she did not venture to affirm his guilt absolutely. 
She suspended her judgment until the doubt should be cleared. Had 
she believed him actually guilty she would have said so; and such was 
her nobleness of character that she probably would before her death 
have sent him her forgiveness. But in truth she was misled by the 
crafts of the English, aided by the false reports introduced into her 
household by the agents of Queen Elizabeth. One of her servants yet 
alive may call to mind how she has spoken of their mistress in the 
presence of the others at dinner and supper, calling her “traitor, and 
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double traitor,” and how she repeated scandalous stories about her 
familiarities with Sir Amias Paulet. 

The idea, Nau proceeds, that he has been bribed by Elizabeth is 
utterly without foundation. He protests, upon his share in Paradise, 
that the only thing which Elizabeth ever gave him was a little portrait of 
herself, framed in ebony, worth about ten crowns, after he had resided 
at her court for some months. On his return he gave it to his mistress. 
As to Mary, he cannot charge her with want of liberality ; but perhaps 
she owed more to him than he did to her. He can say with truth that 
during the whole eleven years he had the honour of serving her, he never 
received from her a thousand crowns “extraordinarily.” He did not 
neglect her interests. Under his care her finances greatly improved ; 
she cleared off more than four hundred thousand livres of old debts, she 
paid all the wages of her servants, with scarce any retrenchment ; she 
made handsome gifts to various friends in England and Scotland; and 
at her death, she left in her coffers a large sum in ready money. 

From these facts Nau deduces several inferences, which are obvious 
and reasonable, but upon which it is unnecessary to enlarge as having 
no direct bearing upon the real question before us. 

Here, then, I bring my argument to a conclusion. If I have been 
so fortunate as to induce my reader to accompany me through these 
details, I hope I shall have shown, in the first place, that certain 
papers containing various new details respecting the life of Queen Mary 
Stuart are still extant; further, that there are conclusive arguments 
for affirming that these papers are in the handwriting of her secretary, 
Claude Nau, that they were written by him while he resided in her 
family ; and that they were probably corrected by her authority and 
under her direction. 

In future articles I shall attempt to show the bearing of this new 
information upon the history of Scotland in general, and the history of 


Mary Stuart in particular. 
JosePH STEVENSON. 


2 This was probably in November, 1584. See R.O. Mary, xiv. 34, 42, 46. 47, 
50, &c. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE YOUNG LORD. 


ABOUT a fortnight after the birth of Alice’s child and the 
return of Mr. Westmore to Osminster, the bells of the church 
at Arden’s Clyst were set merrily ringing by the news that 
came down from Foxat, that Lady Clyst-Arden had given 
birth to a son and heir. The joy of the people on the estate 
and in the neighbourhood was very sincere indeed. John had 
been very much beloved, and Blanche was idolized. It was 
looked upon as a sort of compensation in full for the loss of 
the lord that, after so much suspense, his place was taken by 
a son. Some few people rejoiced, because they thought that 
the title was now safe not to pass to the old Catholic “ pervert,” 
whom no one had ever seen for so many years, and of whom, 
and of whose religion, so many strange stories were afloat. 
Some few others looked upon the event as a disappointment 
to Mr. Geoffrey, who was popular, but not so much so as his 
cousin had been. The greater number rejoiced for the sake 
of Blanche, the young mother, who had had so much to suffer, 
and who now seemed likely to have her grief assuaged and 
consoled. 

The day after the birth of the young lord, however, there 
came an anxious time. It got wind that the little boy was ill, and 
that his mother’s state was critical. No one could have doubted 
the love generally felt towards the family, who could have 
seen the many ways in which the people manifested their con- 
cern. If the children in the parish school were playing and 
laughing as usual, there were hardly any other hearts in the 
little town and the neighbouring homesteads that were light. 
The farmers went about finishing up their harvesting, preparing 
for the apple-crop, and the like; the women and girls were 
scattered over the fields in which the latest corn had been 
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reaped; but the last bit of news from Foxat was the one 
thought uppermost in all minds. Every pretext that could 
be devised was readily seized for an expedition along the broad 
lane—it was little more—which led first to the lodge gates of the 
domain, and then, after passing some way through the park, turned 
off half a mile from the house and breasted the gentle slope 
on the top of which Foxat was nestled. There was a delicacy 
about the poor people as to going direct up to the house—but 
any servant who was sent on an errand was waylaid and ques- 
tioned, and the motions and gestures of Dr.Gay as he rode 
homewards were eagerly scrutinized. He said little, but shook 
his head. That day was a Saturday, and after sunset, under 
the light of a glorious moon, the news reached the little town 
that the child was still alive, and that there were better hopes. 
So the cottagers put their children to bed, and made their usual 
preparations for the Sunday—the best clothes were put out, 
and the more substantial food was got ready. Some of the 
shops—for Arden’s Clyst boasted of just as many as were neces- 
sary, and a few over—were open late, and people were flitting 
to and fro under the moonlight, the silvery calm of which seemed 
not only to deck out the thatched roofs of the long street and 
the old church tower with a beauty which they did not possess 
by day, but to hush and soothe the anxious hearts of the whis- 
pering neighbours as they bid one another good-night, after 
repeating again and again that there was better news. Arden’s 
Clyst was a primitive little place, and before it was ten o'clock 
most of the lights in the upper windows of the cottages were 
put out. The Vicarage stood at the upper end of the town, 
and was almost the nearest dwelling to the lodges of the park. 
At half-past ten a note came down to the Vicar from Foxat, 
and soon after his servant went and knocked up the old sexton 
in his cottage hard by. There was a hurried conversation for a 
moment, and then the old man took his keys and was off to the 
belfry door. In a moment the large bell of the church peal 
rang out a single toll. A minute after, the toll was repeated, 
and so it went on, a loud, sweet, mellow, but melancholy voice, 
sweeping on over the whole country side. Many a child woke 
up from its sleep, the cottage doors were opened, and, one after 
another, people ran to the belfry door to hear “who it was.” 
There were old people in the parish known to be near their 
last gasp, there were children in fevers who could hardly hope to 
recover, one of the chief tradesmen had long lain at the door of 
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death, and a long catalogue of the names of bed-ridden old 
dames was read out in church every week. But all knew that 
the bell tolled for some one else. In a few minutes the message 
from the belfry spread over the little village, which woke up 
again into a restless, bustling, but hushed life for half an hour. 
Then all was still again. No one thought of the Catholic custom 
to which that toll witnessed, but all in Arden’s Clyst knew that 
the young lord was dead. 

All, hardly excepting the most implacable Dissenters, were 
in the church the next morning. The Vicar forgot his peculiar 
creed, and spoke to them a few plain, hearty words about the 
loss which had fallen on the family to which they were all so 
deeply attached. “The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away : 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” He was a simple man, the 
Vicar, with a bad doctrine which he had been taught and which 
he had not found out for himself, but which he was too fond of 
dinning into their ears. On that Sunday he could not tell them 
about the glorious lot of the baptized child, taken away in the 
fresh bloom of his innocence, and of the ineffable blessings which 
he was at once to enjoy in the presence of God, for the sake of 
Him Who had once become a Child and then died for him on 
the Cross. The world on the other side of the grave was to 
him, as to most of his hearers, a blank, dark world, as to which 
something might be conjectured, but nothing certainly known. 
But he had a vein of piety in him which made him tender and 
affectionate, and he could speak of the love of God for little 
children, and how this love was so often shown by His taking 
them away at once. But it mattered very little what the good 
Vicar said. Every one there had come to church to join in 
a common act of mourning, and the tears of his audience flowed 
as fast as if he had been the most eloquent of preachers opening 
the heavens themselves by the light of faith. 

Then, after a day or two more, the great family vault in the 
churchyard was opened. A great treat, this, for the children. 
It was inclosed by a high but not massive railing, and they 
could peep through and see the inside, and some of the coffins 
already there. The vault had not been opened for several years, 
since John’s father and mother, who died within a short time of 
each other, had been laid there. It got about how dry and clean 
the vault was, and that the names on the coffins could be read. 
Then the older people began to talk of the family, of those whose 
names were made out, of the first lord, his lady and their 
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children. The old lord, first of the title, was almost a mythical 
personage now, around whose name were clustered a number of 
legends of stateliness and magnificence, of great people coming 
down from London to stay at the park, who were fond of port 
wine and cards, who swore terribly, and were not great at field 
sports, but were still heroic—for had they not been young men 
in the time of the great war when the French were expected to 
land, and the whole of South Devon was ready to receive them 
and eat them up before they could get back? The second lord, 
John’s father, had been of a different stamp, and it did not 
require so much of antiquity to remember him, with his genial 
welcome and openhanded kindness to rich and poor alike. There 
were kindred tales about the two Ladies Clyst-Arden, whose 
coffins were to be seen by the side of their husbands—the first 
“Lady” especially, who had made the care of the poor her 
occupation while her husband was managing public affairs. 
Blanche was said to resemble her, and thus the gossips came 
down to her and her cousin. 

Mrs. Arden, on whom and on Geoffrey the arrangement of 
everything for the funeral fell, was anxious to have it performed 
in the simplest manner possible. She thought that some of the 
children in the parish might take their turn in carrying the 
little coffin to the churchyard, and that the whole ceremony 
might thus be made to wear as bright an air as possible. But 
after some discussion, all this was given up, and the funeral 
ordered with something of pomp and circumstance. In order 
not to disturb Blanche, whose state was extremely anxious, the 
body of the little lord was taken down to the great house in 
the park the day before the funeral, and thus he entered the 
house in which he had been destined to reign in state, in 
order to leave it for his grave. It was there that the few 
friends who were invited, assembled on the bright September 
morning which had been fixed, Geoffrey doing the honours of 
the house, with Anemone and her brother, who had come at 
Mrs. Arden’s request, to help him. Mrs. Arden stayed with 
her daughter, but the two little girls rode and walked after the 
coffin with Anemone. Everything was kept very quiet till 
the funeral hearse and carriages left the lodge, but outside that 
spot the road was thronged with people, and some of the 
neighbouring gentry who had not liked to intrude on the deep 
grief at the Hall, as well as a number of the farmers of the 
district, joined the procession, which swelled as it passed to 
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the church, gathering behind it the crowds as it went along. 
The shops of the little place were all closed, and few indeed who 
could be present failed to be there. 

To Catholics, the funeral service of the Church of England 
is dreary in the extreme. No doubt the words are beautiful, 
for they are the words of Scripture, and Scripture must be 
beautiful as well as true and sublime. But the Catholic instinct 
is chilled and offended by the absence of every single trace of 
prayer for the soul of the departed—as if the one important 
thing in the world, under such circumstances, were not the 
judgment which that soul has had to undergo, and the means of 
helping it to pay the debt of punishment which it may have 
incurred. But these thoughts do not rise to the minds of 
Protestants, least of all would they be in place in the case of a 
child who had died two days after his birth, There was a 
little singing, in which the children did the chief part, though 
their voices trembled and were almost choked. And, if the 
purpose of the service was to be gained by the moving all 
present to uncontrollable tears and audible sobbing, that service 
certainly fulfilled its end. 

Anemone and John Wood, the chief strangers present in a 
conspicuous place, naturally moved the curiosity of the crowd. 
It seemed to be her fate at this time to be connected in people’s 
minds with the house of Clyst-Arden. She had come simply 
out of kindness to be with Blanche in her sorrow, and now she 
became the prominent figure in the funeral of the young lord, 
sharing the public interest with Geoffrey himself. It seemed 
as if she had taken Blanche’s place. John felt all this more 
than his sister. Anemone glided through it all with a simple 
unconscious» grace, thinking of every one but herself, and not 
supposing that other people thought less humbly of her than 
she did. But it so happened that the circumstances of the family 
and property made it inevitable that the state of things which 
had existed at Foxat for the last few weeks should come to 
a sudden end. 

We have spoken of the young lord as a baptized child, and 
it is as well that it should be mentioned how he came so to be. 
Neither Mrs. Arden nor, we are almost afraid to say, Geoffrey 
thought of the immense boon for which he was absolutely 
dependent on the charity and faith of those around him. In 
the greater number of good Protestant or Anglican families 
the tradition still obtains, in accordance with which it is thought 
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quite reasonable to defer baptism for some weeks after birth, 
except in cases of special emergency. As soon as there came 
to be any fear as to the health of the new-born babe, the one 
person in the sick-room and in its neighbourhood who showed 
any anxiety about his baptism was Anemone. She spoke of 
the danger to Geoffrey, but Geoffrey, for once, seemed not to 
feel with her. He'said the Vicar might be written to, but that 
he was not the sort of man to be in a hurry. Anemone was 
more pained than she liked to avow to herself by his apparent 
indifference, but she said nothing more, and made a quiet 
resolution that she would christen the child herself. She was 
no theologian, and she had never been told in so many words, 
nor had she read anywhere, that baptism might be administered 
by one who was not aclergyman. But she reasoned in her own 
mind, much as Blanche had reasoned about confession, and she 
hung about the door of the room in which the child lay, 
watching her opportunity. 

Her trouble, however, was not indeed all in vain, but it was 
superfluous. When at last she found a time when she thought 
she might slip in unobserved, she saw the nurse, about whom 
Alice had consulted Father White, take the child in her arms, 
and, in the most business-like manner possible, as if she had 
been washing it or giving it some food, pour water three times 
over its head, saying at the same time, “I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

The nurse coloured when she saw that Anemone was watch- 
ing her. She laid the child gently down, and then turned to the 
young lady. “Poor little one!” she said ; “he will not be long 
for this world. Thank God! he is not the first whom I have 
made safe for Heaven, and I hope he may not be the last.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
BREAKING-UP AT FOXAT. 


SOME little attempt was made to hide her child’s death from 
Blanche, but she soon discovered it. Her state had been 
dangerous before, and she now passed into one of those stages 
of delusion and mental overclouding which are not very uncom- 
mon after childbirth, when there has been a great strain of 
sorrow or care on the mind. Dr. Gay at first made light of it, 
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and thought that it might be dealt with at home, if she were 
kept very quiet. But after a few days he changed his mind, 
and told Mrs. Arden that the best chance of her daughter’s 
recovery lay in an immediate removal from her usual sur- 
roundings, in separation even from her children and mother. 
And as she was not unable to bear a sea voyage, he recom- 
mended one of the admirable French Homes for the Deranged, 
where a patient, such as Blanche, might have a little residence 
of her own, under the care of some good religious. Mrs. Arden 
was surprised at this recommendation from an English doctor, 
but when it was backed up by Geoffrey she gave way. It 
happened, oddly enough, that Lucy Arden had visited this 
place in her tour in the North of France, and had written a 
very glowing eulogium upon it to her brother. The preliminaries 
were soon settled, and Geoffrey and Mrs. Arden were to start 
as soon as possible on the sorrowful journey with Blanche. John 
offered to take the children home with him, while Mrs. Arden 
was away, and this offer was gratefully accepted. 

Geoffrey left Foxat before Mrs. Arden was quite ready, and 
was to return to fetch her and Blanche. He had to see the 
lawyers in London, as it was now certain that his uncle Laurence 
was the fifth Lord Clyst-Arden. He had to be informed of his 
accession to the title, and his orders must be taken before 
anything else could be done. It looked possible that he might 
have to be hunted up in his retreat in the Holy Land, and 
Geoffrey felt inclined to take the journey himself, even if a 
confidential clerk of the family lawyers had to be sent with him. 
Everything looked sad, gloomy, and uncertain. He felt un- 
hinged and dissatisfied, as well as crushed by the blows that 
had fallen so quickly in succession upon him and Blanche. 

Anemone had but little time for conversation with him 
before he took his leave. People who are thrown together under 
circumstances like those which had lately passed, become 
intimate of a sudden, even if before they have known little of 
each other. Geoffrey felt his separation from Anemone keenly, 
even amid all the serious cause for thought which was furnished 
by the condition of Blanche, her children, and the property. 
Nothing passed between them which it belongs to our history to 
record, except a short conversation soon after Dr. Gay had 
given his advice about the removal of Blanche. 

Anemone had expressed her surprise at the advice thus 
given. It seemed strange to her that the Doctor should see 
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no objection to placing Blanche under the care of the Catholic 
Sisters, who managed the establishment in question. Geoffrey 
answered that such people were the best fitted for such a charge. 

“You see,” said he, “these people live in an atmosphere of 
prayer and of self-sacrifice for the love of God and of their 
neighbour, and one cannot but think that a special grace of 
peace must rest upon their labours. Then, again, high spiritual 
influences have seemingly great power in the case of those who 
are mentally deranged, and so I should trust these religious 
people more entirely in dealing with such cases, than in the 
care even of the sick, or the poor, or children ordinarily. I don’t 
like it altogether; I don’t feel I can submit myself to it; but 
I cannot deny that there is a mysterious power about the 
Catholic priesthood and, in a measure, about the Catholic 
religious, which is something that exists nowhere else. I have 
heard it said that the presence of a priest has been felt in a 
lunatic asylum as a soothing influence. Somehow, it seems 
to me natural that it should be so. I can’t explain myself, 
or argue about it— but when a man like Gay recommends this 
kind of treatment, I am glad of it. I hate the idea of the 
private asylums and the like which we have in England. There 
may be many of them very good in their way, but I shrink from 
them, for one whom I love like Blanche. But, somehow, I feel 
as if I could trust her to these French nuns, little as we know 
about them. It is putting her in the hands of charity, not of 
people who make their living by it. I can’t reason about it, 
Anemone; but I feel happy in this, and I should feel miserable 
in the other case.” 

The parting of the distant cousins was almost tender. 
Geoffrey took her hand in both of his, and held it a long time. 
“T shall never forget these weeks, Anemone,” he said. “They 
have had their terrible sadness, but they have also had their 
great happiness. When we meet again, you will see if I have 
forgotten them.” 

Anemone and her brother had been separated for many 
weeks when he came to Foxat, and it was natural that they 
should have a great many things to talk over during the quiet 
hours when they were necessarily left very much to themselves 
after Geoffrey's departure. It was thought right to keep 
Blanche as quiet as possible until she could be removed to 
France, and the doctor objected to her seeing her children or 
Anemone. So the brother and sister were more together during 
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these few days than they had been for many a long year. 
John idolized his sister, and nothing had ever come between 
them until his engagement and marriage. 

John was curious to find out what was his sister's mind with 
regard to the subject which had become an ordinary matter of 
discussion at his home, that is, her relations to Geoffrey. She 
was usually as open as the day, but on this point she either had 
nothing to tell or was determined not to say anything. John 
could not make out which of these two alternatives was the 
truth, so he left it alone, saying to himself that women were 
better at that sort of work than men, and that Mary and the 
two younger sisters would soon get to the bottom of the 
mystery. 

There was much more to be said about Alice’s affairs. 
Anemone had written to her on hearing of the birth of her 
child, and had had no answer. A second letter had no better 
fate, and when she wrote to Emily to inquire whether Alice was 
ill, she received an enigmatical answer that Mr. Westmore 
thought Alice better at present without any correspondence. 
Emily was too loyal to her father to tell all that was to be told, 
and at the time at which she wrote, it was certain that he was 
bitterly angry, but Alice’s state of health was still so precarious 
that the severe measures on which he had secretly determined 
had not been put in execution. -Anemone seldom cared much 
for the newspapers, but it was very strange that the announce- 
ment of the conversion of the new Archdeacon’s wife had never 
struck Geoffrey’s eye. Anemone learnt from her brother what 
had happened. 

“He will lead her a life of it, depend upon it,” said John. 
“‘He’s bound to do it. Those parsons can’t afford to have any 
one about them a Romanist. They sail too near the wind 
themselves. There'll be an end of Ritualism at Osminster, at 
all events. But that poor Alice! I pity her from the bottom 
of my heart. She seems, however, to have acted in a sly, 
underhand manner.” He then told her the circumstances, as 
far as he had heard them. 

Anemone defended Alice warmly. “I think,” she said, 
“people who do what Alice has done are accused of acting 
slily, when they act in the only way in which it is in their power 
to act. If it is their duty to do what they do, and of course 
they think it is, they must do it as best they can. Alice told 
me herself that she had married Mr. Westmore on the under- 
standing that she was to be free to act on her convictions.” 
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“Tf that is true,” said John, “she was a goose, that is all, if 
not worse. She should have done it first, and married after- 
wards : only, of course, Mr. Westmore would never have married 
her.” 

“It seems hard to speak in that way,” said Anemone. “He 
did marry her, knowing what might come. She was in great 
Straits at home, and under a sort of persecution, and she had not 
made up her mind. She married Mr. Westmore, thinking, 
and having reason to think, that he would not prevent her 
doing what she thought right, when the time came, if it did 
come.” 

“Again, she was a goose, at the very least,” said John. 
“Such things ought never to be put off, and to marry in such 
a state of mind is wrong. Come, Nem, you know you would 
never have acted in that way.” 

“TI suppose that I should never say that I would, certainly,” 
she said, thoughtfully. “But we must be merciful in our 
judgments, and try to put ourselves in the place of those who 
act under great difficulties. No doubt she would wish now that 
she had settled her religious difficulties first. But I hope she 
will be kindly treated.” 

“Well, at present she is very ill, and no one can think of 
anything else. But I don’t envy her lot if she gets better. 
Mr. Westmore is a hard man, and he will never brook what is 
independent of himself in his own wife. Besides, as I said, he 
can’t afford to be kind. Those parsons go a great deal by what 
people expect of them, and I know that some of them are 
fearfully bitter. Some of them have turned their wives and 
daughters out of doors for this same thing.” 

“Well, if Alice ever wants a home, I should like to give her 
one,” said his sister. To this John made no answer for a time. 
It was the first word that he had ever heard her say which 
seemed to imply that her home might be apart from his— 
though Anemone had not meant it in that sense. 

“Geoffrey says”—she began, after a pause, but her brother 
interrupted her almost pettishly. “It’s always ‘ Geoffrey says,’” 
he broke in. “I hope he has not been putting anything into 
your head about these Romanists being right. I’ve heard him 
argue on both sides of the question at two different times.” 
This was, if not exactly accurate, at least, “ founded on fact.” 
Geoffrey was very fond of taking up the side that was run down 
by others. But Anemone was only going to tell him of the 
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remark Geoffrey had made, that all religious questions ran up 
into that of the Church. 

Her temper was so sweet, she loved her brother so much, 
and knew him so well, that it did not cost her anything to lay 
her head on his shoulder—they were strolling in the garden at 
Foxat on the day before leaving it—and tell him that it didn’t 
matter what Geoffrey said, but that he must not be sharp with 
her. He kissed her, and then told her that people thought that 
“what Geoffrey said” did matter a great deal, in her case. 
“You must not come out so often with ‘Geoffrey says’ when 
you get home, Nem. It’s a sort of habit you’ve got into, as I’ve 
noticed these last days. You've been sitting at his feet, if he 
has not been sitting at yours. Cissy and Rose will give you no 
peace if you talk about him too much.” 

“They may give me as little peace as they like,” she said, 
laughing. “All the world seems to be conspiring against me. 
Blanche has been telling him that I am fond of him, and me 
that he is fond of me. It’s like Much Ado about Nothing.” 

“Yes, but then that ended, my darling, in the happy marriage 
of the two parties concerned.” 

“Well then, my own John, we will have a new edition in this 
case. Geoffrey has never shown me more than a true cousinly or 
brotherly love, but it is a great privilege to hear him talk, and 
he has taught me an ocean of things. As for me, I don’t feel 
as if I should ever be off your hands as long as you will have 
me.” 

“But you must marry some day and some one,” he said. 
“You owe it to your property, in a sort of way.” 

“Nonsense! old man,” she cried, “the property must take 
care of itself, whatever I owe it. It will only go on to you, or 
the others, and that is all I should wish to do with it. By the 
bye, I want to ask you one or two questions.” And then they 
began to discuss some matters of detail as to which she had 
lately heard from her agent. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE OLD LORD. 


BRIGHT as was the moonlight which had bathed the roofs and 
streets and trees in the village of Arden’s Clyst on the evening 
when the heir of the Ardens died, it was not so bright and 
intense as that which, about a month after that time, lit up 
the promontory and monastery of Mount Carmel and the broad 
sea which lay almost motionless at their feet. It was in the 
early morning hours, long before the dawn, that two Carmelite 
friars passed out of the massive gate of the grand pile of modern 
building, the existence of which is owing to the energetic devo- 
tion and industry of two famous brethren of the Order, one of 
whom, after the ruthless destruction of the monastery by a 
Turkish pasha in 1821, travelled all over Europe to raise funds 
for its restoration, while the other associated himself to him 
in the management of the expenditure of the large funds thus 
collected for raising in what is practically a desert country, 
witheut artisans or industrial knowledge, the great building 
which has received so many travellers and been the home of 
so many holy lives and prayers known only to Him to Whom 
they were addressed. The two friars had leave to go and say 
Mass on the spot of the sacrifice of Elias, at a distance which 
involved a considerable journey, and they were obliged to start 
at an hour early even for Carmelites. They had to take with 
them all that was necessary for the celebration of Mass, with a 
small supply of provisions for their meal after their devotion 
had been satisfied. 

One of these pilgrim monks was Father Laurence of the 
Assumption, of whom our readers have already heard something. 
His health had revived somewhat in the Holy Land, on the 
upland, park-like ridge which gives its name to the Order of 
which he was a member. But he was still prematurely old, 
broken down with hard work and privations under the sun of 
India, and his silvery hair, bent form, and wasted limbs made 
him look as if he belonged to the generation of his father rather 
than of his brothers. There was a gentle, gay serenity about 
him, too, which gave the impression of a servant of God who 
had not much longer to wait before he was called to his reward. 
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His companion was a contrast to him in many ways. Father 
Sebastian of the Mother of God had been a dashing cavalry 
officer, who had fallen in with Father Laurence in India. He 
was the son of a convert of high family, and had been educated 
at Stonyhurst. On entering the army he had led a careless life, 
and had been much courted in gay society. He always spoke 
of himself—whenever he did speak—as of a brand plucked out 
of the fire ; but his life, even at its worst, had been pure. Many 
of his oldest friends shook their heads at him, and his father had 
not heard without many a pang of the temptations to which he 
was exposed in the lax society of an Indian station, where 
religion and faith of any kind, as well as morality, were openly 
scoffed at by the highest authorities. Perhaps the revulsion 
produced by so much that was bad, had a good effect on 
Captain Grantley. But his angel of good counsel was Father 
Laurence, with whom he fell in, as has been said, in the course 
of his duty, and whose beautiful character fascinated him. All 
that was good in the young man’s soul seemed to have a sudden 
and immense increase of strength given to it by the contact. 
The two became firm friends, and after a couple of years’ 
acquaintance Father Laurence had the great joy to see his pupil, 
as he might well consider him, leave the army to enter the 
Order of Mount Carmel. The younger Father had but lately 
finished his studies and been ordained priest, and he had ob- 
tained, as a special favour, leave to spend a few days with Father 
Laurence at the monastery before returning to work in England- 
He had earnestly begged to be allowed to go to India, but his 
Superiors saw in him the promise of great success if he were 
sent back to his native country. 

Thus it came that these two Fathers set out on the morning 
of which we are speaking, for the spot which is hallowed by 
tradition as the scene of the famous sacrifice of Elias. Father 
Laurence was ordered to ride a mule, which served to carry also 
the vestments and the like which were necessary for the purpose 
of saying Mass, and the younger Father walked by his side. We 
need not follow their footsteps, all the more as the first part of 
their pilgrimage was performed in strict silence. They passed 
the Druse village, and made their way to the little building, 
but seldom used, which is planted near the spot of the 
sacrifice, and there they celebrated and served Mass in turn. 
The sun was well up before all this was over, and after a slight 
refection, which the Superior had ordered them to take on 
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account of the delicate health of the elder Father, they rambled 
about the wide sweep of ground, under the highest ridge, in 
which the strange trial between Elias and the false prophets was , 
made. They visited the well, from which the water for the 
trenches is said to have been drawn, and here Father Laurence 
pointed out to his companion how the ridge which they had 
just left seemed from that spot to have two peaks or horns, 
apart from each other, as if they had been made for the rival 
altars on which the sacrifices were to be offered. Then they sat 
down a long time, gazing over the plain of Esdraelon before 
them, Tabor distinctly visible, and the mountains in which 
Nazareth is nestled. They had been allowed some days before 
to make a rapid excursion to the “flower” of Galilee, and had 
been able to gaze into the basin of the sea of Tiberias, and they 
had come back with hearts full of great joy and thankfulness. 

It was soon time to turn homewards, and on the journey they 
conversed freely all the way. Father Sebastian was in hopeful 
enthusiasm as to the work in England, which he was about to 
enter on, but his companion was too full of the history and 
character of Elias to talk about anything else. He had found 
out that the Turks themselves had a great veneration for, at 
least, a great fear of, the prophet who was to return to the 
world in the latter days, and that the name of Elias had more 
than once been helpful in saving the monastery from plunder. 
The traditions connecting the Order of Mount Carmel with the 
school of the prophets over which Elias presided, seem slight 
and unimportant to superficial inquirers, but to this devoted son 
of Mount Carmel they were very real and very true. It was all 
but impossible, he said, that the schools of the prophets and 
their manner of living should have been allowed to fall altogether 
into decay, even through all the period of desolation through 
which the Holy Land passed in the days of the captivities. 
Then he considered that there was authority enough for the 
existence of something very like the religious life, even in our 
Lord’s time, in the case of the Essenes. But to him the ques- 
tion was not so much a question of actual authority and proof, 
as of a necessity inherent in the Christian and partially in the 
Jewish system, for that refuge and home for a certain class 
of souls which religious life alone can furnish. Then he went 
on to the traditions as to the devotees on Mount Carmel in the 
time of our Lady, and thus supplied the only link which was 
wanting between his own Order and the greatest of the prophets. 
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His friend listened to him almost in silence, speaking only 
enough to draw him out more and more. Never had he enjoyed 
.Father Laurence’s conversation so much, and he was indeed 
sorry when they reached their home and went down into the 
cave of Elias, which is under the church, to thank God and His 
prophet for the privileges they had enjoyed that day. It seemed 
to him as if he had come to the end of his happy intercourse 
with Father Laurence, from whom he was to part in a few days. 

Soon after their return to the monastery, Father Laurence 
was told by his Superior that two English gentlemen had 
arrived in his absence and were eagerly anxious to see him. 
He excused himself at first on the ground of fatigue, but it 
seemed better that he should go to the guest-room. In a few 
moments, with his eyes full of tears, he was clasping in his 
arms the fine handsome man whom he knew to be his nephew, 
Geoffrey, from his great likeness to his father. The other 
stranger stood by, shy and embarrassed. 

“TI can guess what you are come about, Geoffrey,” he said, 
“but I shan’t keep you long about that. Tell me all about 
those in England. How is Blanche? You told me of dear 
John’s death. We are all of us going fast, but he went before 
his time. My dear boy, I must call you so, I seem to be 
speaking to your father.” 

Geoffrey knew his uncle as instinctively as he had been 
known by him. He answered all his questions, and ended 
by telling him of the death of the lately born child. 

“Was he baptized ?” said Father Laurence eagerly. 

Geoffrey had heard from Anemone that it had been done, 
though he had not known how. He said he thought “ Miss 
Wood” had baptized the child when it was in danger. 

“God bless her for that!” said the old man. “She will 
have her reward.” He was silent for awhile, lost in thought. 

“My lord, ’ said Geoffrey's companion, Mr. Morton, 
the senior clerk of the lawyers’ already mentioned. 

Father Laurence started, and then broke out into a gentle 
silvery laugh. “Ah, my boy,” he said, “I fear I can’t hand 
that little bit of tinsel over to you, like everything else. But 
I shan’t keep you long out of it. Meanwhile, I suppose you 
have come here, not only to see your old uncle, but to get him 
to put his hand to some paper or other of importance.” 

“My lord,” repeated Mr. Morton, “Mr. Arden and myself 
are here to take your commands as to the management of your 
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property, which, as you know, descends to you by entail along 
with the barony of Clyst-Arden. Perhaps it may be necessary 
for your lordship to come with us to England.” 

Father Laurence again laughed his gentle laugh. “Wait a 
moment, dear boy,” he said to Geoffrey, “we can settle all our 
business before you go to your dinner.” 

Then he went quietly up to his cell, and took out of an old 
portmanteau a formal roll of paper, carefully tied up. He 
knelt for a moment before his crucifix, with an air of joy 
unusual even to him, who went by the name of the “joyous 
Father.” Then he went back to the guest-room and put the 
paper into Geoffrey’s hands. 

“That was drawn up many years ago,” he said, “when I 
took my solemn vows as a religious of our Blessed Lady. It 
was drawn up as well as I could manage, and you will see that 
it is a deed of gift, to come into operation at any time at which 
I might become legally possessed by inheritance of the property 
of my father, Lord Clyst-Arden, if such a case should happen. 
It conveys the whole of my interest, absolutely and unreservedly, 
to the next heir to the title after me. It is yours now, my dear 
Geoffrey, and may you make a good use of it. You can take 
this and look at it at your leisure, with this gentleman, and I hope 
you will find that nothing more need be done to put you in full 
possession. God bless you. Now go on with your talk about 
the dear ones who remain to us.” 

“But, my dear uncle, I won't take this,” said Geoffrey. 

“Surely, my lord,” said Mr. Morton, “your lordship will. 
come to England and take your seat in the House of Lords.” 

“My dear Geoffrey,” said Father Laurence, “if you don’t get 
this gentleman to leave off calling me names, I shall be obliged 
to run off to my cell, and see no more of you.” 
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I—NOTES ON THE PRESS. 
1.—SOME RECENT ARTICLES ON THE LATE BISHOP OF ORLEANS. 


Few men of our time in France have left a greater name behind 
them than the late Bishop of Orleans, and we may well suppose that so 
prominent an actor on the scene of ecclesiastical warfare will, before 
long, be made the subject of a detailed biography. We earnestly hope 
that such may be the case, though it is clear that the author of the 
life of Monsignor Dupanloup will have many of the difficulties before 
him which have made it, even to the present time, impossible for the 
literature of France to possess a biography of so very eminent a man 
as the late Count de Montalembert. One of the great puzzles to 
foreigners in the national character of the French, at least of the present 
period, is the intensity with which personal and party quarrels are 
maintained, even among good men and zealous Christians. The 
present condition of public affairs in that great country is in no small 
measure to be attributed to these animosities, and until they are allayed 
it seems impossible to anticipate a brighter -era for the Church and for 
religion there. We Englishmen know well enough how to quarrel, and 
when we do quarrel it is probable that, for the time, we are quite as 
savage as the French, and somewhat less polite. But we know how to 
forgive and to forget, and this is just the faculty which we seem to 
miss among our brethren on the other side of the Channel. While the 
body of the late Bishop of Orleans was hardly cold in death, he was 
sneered at in a French religious paper as “wn de ces passants remar- 
quables qui warrivent pas.”' And this is not the only instance which 
might be quoted of the same implacable temper where it ought least of 
all to prevail. We may hope for better days for the Catholics of France, 
and it would be most unjust to suppose that the temper of their 
journalism is the temper of the body in general, largely as that body 
must be influenced by its journalism. It will certainly be a great loss 
to history if, while we have so many biographies of men of far inferior 
calibre thrust down our throats, we should have to wait very long for 
that of so remarkable a prelate as Felix Antoine Dupanloup. 

1 The same paper, we are told, actually twitted the Bishop of Orleans during his 


lifetime with a certain obscurity which hung over his origin, as if it was an impedi- 
ment to his attaining the highest honours in the Church. 
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In default of such a biography we may refer shortly to a few of the 
articles in current periodicals, which may be useful to the reader who 
desires to know more of the late Bishop of Orleans than is known by 
the world in general.’ The English reader will have been attracted by 
an essay in the February number of the Vineteenth Century on the 
subject before us from the pen of M. C. de Warmont. It is prefaced 
by a letter from Dr. Dollinger to the editor, in which he says that he 
has read the manuscript, and vouches for the fact that the writer has 
“‘ written with help of previous materials inaccessible to others.” He 
adds that, as far as his own acquaintance with the Bishop goes, he can 
vouch for the accuracy of the details and the truth of the appreciation. 
This will not be a very reassuring passport for the article in the eyes of 
Catholics, and we cannot but regret the necessities or supposed neces- 
sities of the case, which induced the English editor to usher the article 
into the world with the zmprimatur of Dr. Dollinger. The article is 
written, no doubt, from the point of view of one who sympathises with 
the late Bishop of Orleans in his hesitation as to the definition of Papal 
infallibility, but there was no need to represent Monsignor Dupanloup 
as in any sense in the same boat with Dr. Ddéllinger. This can scarcely 
fail to be the effect of the short letter here prefixed to M. De Warmont’s 
article, and we need hardly say it may tend to produce a false impres- 
sion as to the perfect loyalty with which the Bishop of Orleans accepted 
the decree of the Vatican Council as soon as the matter was decided. 
This placed an immense and insuperable barrier between him and 
Dr. Dollinger. 

M. de Warmont’s article should be read without the unfortunate 
impression which the letter of the father of the “old Catholic” schism 
is calculated to produce. Its tone is not, perhaps, all that could be 
wished, but it is not that of an “old Catholic,” and the article contains 
many interesting facts and details which will be new to many both in 
England and in France. It was already pretty well known that it was 
Dupanloup who enforced the retractation which Talleyrand signed on 
his deathbed. Dupanloup was then a young priest, rising to distinction, 
and his connection with Talleyrand was through the daughter of the 
Duchesse De Dino, the grandniece of the dying man. It is also 
interesting to know that Dupanloup is almost singular among the 
distinguished men among the Catholics of France in his generation in 
never having come under the spell or influence of the unfortunate 
de Lamennais. He had nothing to do with the Avenir, and was, in 
his earliest years as well as later on, a strict Legitimist. He first fell in 
with Montalembert, then sixteen years of age, at the Duc de Rohan’s, 
whom he had come to know while he was a seminarist at St. Sulpice. 
The two future friends admired one another, but found, so says Monta- 
lembert, that they agreed in nothing. The fact was, that Montalembert 
was full of “freedom and constitutional liberty,” and that these ideas 
were chimeras to Dupanloup. ‘The fame of the latter as a preacher or 
teacher was first founded on some very remarkable “ catechisms” which 
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he delivered at the Madeleine in the last years of the Restoration. 
These procured him the post of confessor to the little Duc de Bordeaux, 
at the same time that he was the religious instructor of the young 
Orleans Princes. He had thus a certain right, in the troublous times 
of the Third Republic, to advocate the fusion of the two branches of the 
Bourbon family. 

Dupanloup was Superior of the Seminary of St. Sulpice under 
M. de Quelen, then Archbishop of Paris, and he would probably have 
remained there under his successor if his legitimist politics had allowed 
of it. But he had most warmly advocated the candidature, if we may 
so speak, of Monsignor Mathieu of Besancon, especially as a Legitimist, 
while Montalembert had introduced Monsignor Affre, who was ulti- 
mately chosen, to M. Thiers, precisely because he was not one of that 
party. Then came the days of the war for the freedom of education, 
so nobly waged by Montalembert and others, in which war, however, 
the virulence and extraordinary bitterness of language which has ever 
since distinguished the Univers began to give great pain to many of 
the defenders and authorities of the Church. It seems that M. Guizot 
was inclined to grant an amount of freedom to religious education 
which was satisfactory to a large party among the Catholics, and, 
indeed, his law, which he had no time to pass, was in some sense the 
basis of the measure carried by M. de Falloux in the first years of the 
Presidency of Louis Napoleon. This bill broke up the unity of the 
Catholic party, and from that time the Univers became implacably 
hostile to all who had a part in the measure, including Dupanloup. 
It was M. de Falloux who made the latter a bishop. He had learnt 
to value him at the sittings of the commission which was appointed 
to draw up for the Assembly the law on education. It is at this point 
that M. de Falloux’ late interesting articles in the Correspondant, take 
up the story on which we are engaged. He gives us very full details 
of some of the debates of the commission, and of the part taken therein 
by the Abbé Dupanloup. It is curious to find that in that commission 
the eternal question of the religious orders devoted to education came 
up, and that it was only after some discussion that the French Assembly 
was saved the disgrace of making the proscription of the Jesuits and 
other religious institutes a part of the law which made education 
comparatively free. It may be worth while to quote some words of 
the future Bishop of Orleans in answer to M. Cousin, who seems, with 
M. Thiers, to have wished for the compromise which would have been 
so disgraceful. 

“*M. Cousin has told us,” said Dupanloup, “in language as full of 
kindness as the sentiment which inspired it, that he took the liberty of 
remarking respectfully to the Church, that she was perhaps wrong in 
uniting the lot of the Jesuits with her own, from a feeling of self-love 
pushed too far. I answer M. Cousin—and here, though I have no 
mission to represent the Church, I am able, nevertheless, to affirm that 
this is her mind—that the Church insists in favour of the Jesuits from 
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no sense of self love. Assuredly the Church, for her absolute essential 
perfection, may leave the Jesuits aside, but she considers them as 
perfectly innocent of all the accusations brought against them. That is 
her profound conviction ; she has and can have no other; and, as the 
Church is perfect justice, she cannot, like Pilate, condemn the just, and 
think herself free of blame in washing her hands of the matter, because 
she has not done it herself but allowed it to be done. . . . I find the 
Institute of the Jesuits solemnly approved by the Council of Trent; 
again, in 1761, in a General Assembly of the Clergy of France, one single 
Bishop out of twenty one is unfavourable to them; four others limit 
themselves to asking for some modifications in the rules of the 
Institute—and yet it was that he might obtain advice unfavourable to 
the Jesuits that that assembly had been convoked by the King.” 

M. de Falloux adds, that at the end of the sitting, M. Thiers, in his 
presence and that of M.de Montalembert, seized the arm of M. Cousin 
and cried, “Cousin! Cousin! have you well understood the lesson 
which we have received? The Abbé is right. Yes, we have been 
fighting against justice and virtue, and we owe them reparation.” He 
goes on to tell us of the strong resistance made by Dupanloup, when it 
was proposed to nominate him Bishop of Orleans. He first of all 
refused the application of M. de Falloux, then Pére de Ravignan, his 
most intimate and authoritative friend, was equally unsuccessful. Then 
friends intervened, who represented that it would be a great loss to 
Paris if Dupanloup were removed from that city. The Minister 
persisted, but the Abbé was not to be shaken in his determination. 
There seemed to be no hope, when Cardinal Giraud, Archbishop of 
Cambrai, arrived from Gaeta, where he had discharged some mission 
from the French Government to the Holy Father. He said to M. de 
Falloux, that there was but one person for the vacant bishopric, 
Dupanloup. He was told that all means of inducing him to accept 
the mitre had been tried in vain. Then he begged to be allowed to put 
before Dupanloup the picture of the evils of the Church, and to make 
him ashamed of his refusal. This was allowed, and Dupanloup at last 
gave way. , 

This is not the place to attempt any description of the career of 
indefatigable activity and incessant struggle which now became the life 
of Dupanloup. We must warn the readers of Zhe WVineteenth Century 
not to commit themselves too freely to the guidance of M. de Warmont, 
in his account, in particular, of Dupanloup at the Vatican Council. 
Here they will find M. de Falloux, who, however, does not go into 
details, a far better commentator. They will also find in the pages of 
the latter writer several very interesting anecdotes of the episcopal zeal 
and apostolical poverty of the Bishop of Orleans. It will be enough 
here to remark on one of the closing scenes in his life. Every one 
knows how conspicuous he became, as the defender of the interest of 
the Church and the clergy in the French Assembly and Senate, under 
the Third Republic. No voice was then raised in defence of those 
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interests that can be compared to his in power or boldness. His last 
public act was the vigorous denunciation of Voltaire, which was called 
forth by the proposed celebration of his centenary. In this, as is well 
known, he very seriously opposed the wishes of M. Dufaure, to whom 
he addressed a vigorous “ interpellation” on the subject. M. de Falloux 
tells us that at this very time he had become aware that negotiations 
were going on to procure for him the Cardinal’s Hat, and it appears 
also that he was well aware that the great difficulty in the matter lay in 
the opposition to the proposal on the part of M. Dufaure himself. The 
knowledge of this fact did not for one instant make the Bishop hesitate 
in the line he was taking, which had the effect, which he perhaps 
desired, of making the Minister more inflexible than ever in his objec- 
tion to the suggested promotion. It is also certain that at the same time 
he abandoned the idea, which he was preparing to carry into execution, 
of a journey to Rome to lay his personal homage at the feet of the new 
Pontiff, Leo the Thirteenth. His few last weeks of life were spent in a 
pilgrimage to Einsiedlen, a shrine which he was in the habit of visiting 
yearly, and where he frequently made his retreat, and in venerating the 
relics of St. Francis of Sales and St. Bernard of Menthon, for whom he 
had a special devotion. Death came suddenly upon him at the Chateau 
of Lacombe. At the time of his death, it would hardly have been any 
exaggeration to call him the most universally known member of the 
episcopal body—the man whom the friends and enemies of the Church 
would have agreed in naming as her most prominent champion. Though 
the desire of his friends was not accomplished, though his name was 
never added to the long list of distinguished French Cardinals, it may 
fairly be said that, like Bossuet and Fénélon, neither of whom wore the 
Roman purple, he was truly a great prelate of the Church, without 
having been raised to the highest rank which she has to bestow on 
great prelates. 


, 


2.—THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE AND M. LOYSON. . 

The circumstances to which we drew attention in our last number in 
reference to the assumption of a “ provisional oversight” over M. Loyson 
and his adherents—whoever they may be—by the Anglican Bishops, 
through the intervention of the so-called “primus” of the Scotch 
“ Episcopalian Church,” appear to have at last forced themselves on 
the more moderate party of that episcopate itself. The Anglican Bishop 
of Ely, one of the most respected members of his class, addressed a 
letter, about the end of last month, to the too zealous Bishop of Moray 
and Ross, in which he quietly took his colleague to task for the 
schismatical act of which he had been guilty, and it is understood that 
a considerable number of High Church clergymen are much relieved at 
the appearance of the letter of which we speak. The great High Church 
paper, the Guardian, has at last broken silence on the subject, and its 
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article of February the 12th, now before us, is a model of what may be 
called the “cold shoulder” style of writing as well as of cleverness in 
slipping out of an uncomfortable position. The writer recites the facts 
of the case, to which we drew attention in our last issue, and adds to 
them other facts, of which our readers are no doubt aware—such as the 
impertinent letter of M. Loyson to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
the answer of the Cardinal to M. Loyson, and the like. It is not our 
purpose to chronicle the incidents of the story of M. Loyson’s pro- 
ceedings, and so we shall leave aside any narrative of these facts. The 
writer of the article now before us begins his throwing overboard of 
M. Loyson, and of his admirer the Scotch Bishop, by observing that 
the proceeding to which the latter has endeavoured to commit the 
Anglican communion in the present instance would be “ without 
precedent in our ecclesiastical annals.” Then he has to meet the case of 
Bishop Luscombe, and above all, of the famous Jerusalem Bishopric. 
After disposing of these precedents as he may, he goes on to reassert 
that what the “ Bishop” of Moray proposes to do is in fact “ the estab- 
ment, within the borders of a Christian Church, of a rival episcopate.” 
The “Papacy” has often done such naughty things as this; but the 
Anglicans never. ‘Then again, have not the Scotch “ Bishops ” them- 
selves protested, not only against the re-establishment in Scotland of a 
Catholic Hierarchy, but “against the intrusion of Bishop Beckles?” 
not to speak of Bishops “Gregg and Sugden”—if Bishops they be— 
an expression of doubt which is certainly not without foundation. 
However, the writer in the Guardian is not quite sure that bishops 
may not interfere with the dioceses of other bishops on some very great 
emergency Indeed. It was quite justifiable for the Jansenist Archbishop 
of Utrecht to lend a helping hand to the “ Old Catholics ” of Germany. 
But in the case of M. Loyson, there is no evidence of any movement 
in France in support of his views, at least, among French Catholics. 
It would be all very well for individual Anglicans to help M. Loyson, 
and the Guardian is “ glad to notice that he has been taken in hand by 
the Anglo-Continental Society.” What exactly is meant by a person 
being taken in hand by a Society, the express object of which is 
practically to encourage schism wherever it can, is not so clear. The 
process of “taking in hand” is one which is applied by a schoolmaster 
to an obstreperous schoolboy, or by a horsebreaker to an untrained colt. 
Let us hope that M. Loyson will not find the process, as others have 
found it, a painful one. Perhaps it only means that a certain part of 
the annual subscriptions of the good ladies and gentlemen who swell 
the list of contributors to the above named society will be in future 
devoted to the payment of M. Loyson’s weekly bills. If so, some Paris 
tradesmen, at all events, may be the better for this “taking in hand” of 
their customer by a rich society, which might otherwise spend its money 
in ways far less respectable. But, after all, says the Guardian, the 
critical question is, how many there are to follow M. Loyson of the class 
in whose behalf he appealed to the too credulous assembly of elderly 
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gentlemen who enjoyed the hospitalities of Lambeth Palace last 
summer.” That is, how many he can get hold of, “ devout Catholics, 
yearning for release from new dogmas, and from that odious sect which 
dominates and makes use of the Church.” The Guardian fears that 
there are not many such. Perhaps, too, the French Catholics will not 
like very much the teaching of a married clergy, especially when the 
leader of this body is an apostate friar. On the whole, the writer is 
evidently not very sanguine as to the prospects of the new movement, 
though he lets us see very clearly that if there were a sufficient number 
of malcontent Catholics in Paris or in France, he would not be so very 
severe as to the uncanonical and schismatical aspect of the action of his 
own episcopate. 

What we have already said is enough to show, that the more sober- 
minded members of the Anglican body, those, especially, who have 
some regard for Church order and for the duty of maintaining, as far as 
may be, the claim which is set up on the part of their Communion to a 
regard for Church law, are by no means pleased with the precipitate 
action of their Hierarchy in “taking in hand” M. Loyson. But, as 
usually happens when the process of “cold-shouldering” has to be 
adopted, the two parties in the late negociation are by no means equally 
willing to be rid of one another. It is all very well for the Bishop of 
Ely to write a letter of remonstrance to the “ Primus of Scotland,” and 
for the writers and correspondents of the Guardian to applaud the 
caution of the Bishop of Ely. M. Loyson seems by no means inclined 
to let his new friends be quit of their bargain. They have adopted him, 
and he means to fasten himself on them if he can. The number of the 
Guardian newspaper in which the article from which we have been 
quoting occurs (February 12) contains also an account, from the 
Parisian correspondent of that journal, of the opening of M. Loyson’s 
chapel in the Rue Rocheouart. It appears that the antecedents of 
“the locality” are not very glorious or very religious. ‘The premises 
were formerly used as a small café-chantant.” . . . “The choir, or recess 
which serves as such, was formerly a sort of stage for the singers,” . . 
“here an altar, very much resembling what is seen in Ritualistic 
churches, was placed, with a large cross attached to the wall above, the 
roof being covered with gold stars.” It appears that there was no lack 
of attendance at the opening service on Sunday, February 9. “When 
one at last got in, the chapel was crammed, and the behaviour of the 
congregation, or audience, anything but becoming, for conversations 
were carried on quite as freely, or even more so, than if the locality 
still preserved its original destination.” The writer, from long residence 
in France, has evidently lost some of his original power in the manage- 
ment of English sentences. “It was a relief to think that the building 
was not a consecrated place of worship. What the exact composition 
of the assembly might be, it is somewhat difficult to say. It did not, 
however, wear a religious aspect. Within the altar rails there were ”— 
as might have been expected—“a good many Protestant pastors, and 
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evidently a considerable sprinkling of the same communion, both French 
and American, in the body of the chapel. As far as I could judge by 
personal knowledge, or by the gestures of those present, there were few 
or no Catholics, properly so called.” 

To this motley audience, happily free from any perceptible admixture 
of Catholics, “enter,” as the dramatists say, the “ Pére Hyacinthe.” His 
dress seems to have been that usual to French priests when about to 
preach, in cotta, or surplice, and stole. “He was pale and evidently 
agitated, and his really fine and massive head looked remarkably 
striking, attired as he was above.” These words might suggest to an 
unwary reader that he wore some strange head-dress ; but the writer’s 
English is again, probably, at fault, and he only means to say that a 
cotta, or “tunic” trimmed with silver and fastened in front with a silver 
cord and tassels, over which was “a stole of rich white silk,” had a 
remarkably good effect in setting off M. Loyson’s head. That gentle- 
man knelt awhile, and then announced “that the regular liturgical 
services of the chapel with Mass would not commence at present: ¢he 
Liturgy intended to be used being under revisal by the Primus of Scotland} 
and the priest who was to assist him (and who, I understand, is expected 
from America) and without whom, he said, he could not undertake the 
full duties of the Church, not having yet arrived. ‘The services, there- 
fore, until further notice, would consist only of the reading of the 
Scriptures, singing, and a sermon every Sunday, while he himself would 
attend every Thursday to receive the visits of those who required his 
spiritual or other offices. At this moment the noise and disturbance 
was (?) so great that nothing could be heard, and the Pére was obliged 
to pause.” He then proceeded to “solemnly consecrate” the building 
for its appointed use, which he did “by reading portions of Scripture 
from the twenty-third chapter of Genesis and the fourth of St. John, 
followed by prayers from a book which he held in his hand, and which 
was, I presume, a copy of the intended Liturgy.” 

’) Here then we have a distinct declaration on the part of M. Loyson 
that he is acting under the sanction and authority of the Anglican 
Episcopate. We say the Anglican Episcopate, because the “ Primus” 
Of Scotland acts, in the matter, as the delegate of a committee of the 
“ Pan-Anglican Synod,” and with the approbation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. However, as far as M. Loyson’s words can settle the 
question, there is more to come which will bear little doubt. “It was 
not, I confess, without pain,” continues the correspondent of the 
Guardian, “ that I heard him assert publicly that his mission was under 
the direction of the Anglican Church, as represented by the “ Primus” 
of Scotland and Bishop of Edinburgh, deputed for that purpose. The 
scene around and its aspect(?) were not, I respectfully think, such as 
our Church ought to or could appear in with a due regard to its dignity 
or consistency.” As to this, perhaps, some of our readers will differ 
from the gentleman whose words we are quoting. “The Petre, how- 
1 The italics are not in the original. 
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ever, asserted himself to be under the immediate jurisdiction of three 
Bishops—those, namely, above mentioned, and Bishop Herzog, 
of Switzerland, and who, he said, would even have been present, had 
their vocations permitted.” As nothing could be more consistent with 
the “vocations ” of the three persons named than to be present at the 
conversion of a café-chantant into the home and shrine of a new and 
motley schism, we must suppose that the Guardian correspondent, if 
he had written good English, would have said “ avocations.” M. Loyson, 
according to the same authority, “‘ subsequently read an extract from 2 
letter of an English Bishop, received, he said, only that morning, 
assuring him of his warmest sympathy ; and in other respects brought 
the Church of England and her authorities directly into notice, as 
officially supporting and directing his enterprize.” 

The letter of the Guardian correspondent ends by stating that “a 
long and ribald account of the opening appears in the Figaro of this 
morning, written in a vein to which the locality and the indecorous 
aspect of the assembly give unfortunately only too full play.” Here 
again, this gentleman’s language is not the correctest and most intelligible 
possible. He probably means that the place and the behaviour of the 
audience furnished very natural and just occasion for the ridicule of the 
Figaro. Undoubtedly this is the aspect under which the whole business 
will present itself, at first, to the ordinary public—under which, indeed, 
Catholics may well be inclined to regard it. It is all very contemptible, 
especially as the new “movement” does not promise to do much 
mischief, But however ridiculous it may be to us, it ought not to be 
so to Anglicans, nor, indeed, is it ridiculous, and nothing more, to 
Catholics, who are sorry to see the maintenance of high ecclesiastical 
principles among Anglicans themselves more and more abandoned. 
Acts on the parts of the Anglican authorities which, thirty or forty years 
ago, would have made the best men among their clergy pass sleepless 
nights and have raised a storm of pamphlets and protests, are now taken 
by the highest Anglicans as coolly as if they were so many glasses of 
water. This is the real significance of the incidents to which we have 
ibeen drawing attention. It may be added that the Guardian of the 
following week contained an announcement, signed by the Bishop of 
Winchester, that a meeting had been held in London at which four 
Anglican or Scotch “Bishops” had been present, at which it “was unani- 
mously agreed that a public meeting should be held at an early date to 
give opportunity for the expression of sympathy and the offer of pecuniary 
help to the Pére” Hyacinthe—who is invited to be present. We may 
expect, therefore, soon to hear more of this curious little bit of schism- 
mongering. 
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IIL— REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Catholic Eschatology and Universalism. An Essay on the Doctrine o Future 

Retribution. By Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. Second Ediuon. London : 

W. H. Allen, 1878. 

We are glad to see that this work has reached a second edition, not 
only on account of its intrinsic merits, but also on account of the in- 
creased attention which has been drawn to the subject of which it treats 
by the publication of Canon Farrars’ volume of sermons on Zéernal 
Hope. The success, if such it can be called, that that volume met with 
must, we think, be set down to the inability of the human mind, cer- 
tainly of the Christian mind, to get rid of the thought of Eternity and 
the Future State. Say what people will, and endeavour as much as. 
they will to persuade themselves that they are developed monkeys, and 
that conscience and the fear of a coming judgment are to be explained 
away as the creation of systems of education, and the like, it is impos- 
sible for them to silence altogether the witness to His own sovereignty, 
justice, and to their responsibility to Him, which God has implanted in 
their hearts. The thought of justice and judgment to come keeps the 
whole world uneasy, and, if it does not check the career of vice, it 
probably prevents even the wickedest of men from being quite as wicked 
as they might be without it. Men are always craving for teachers who 
will do for them, in some satisfactory way, that service which Virgil 
speaks of when he says, 

Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
And thus they hail with enthusiasm the appearance in a metropolitan 
pulpit of a preacher who half promises them what they want. Mr. Oxen- 
ham is complimentary in his preface to Canon Farrars, and perhaps, to 
give his own book a better chance of perusal among Protestants, it is 
well that he could be so. But the truth is, that the sermons in question 
are of the trashiest kind, with very little indeed of reasoning or argument 
in them, and a very great deal indeed of the most utter claptrap. We 
look, therefore, on Canon Farrars’ volume as worth simply nothing in 
itself, but as having brought into the field of public conversation, per- 
haps even of public study, a considerable number of papers and essays 
on the same subject, some of them almost as worthless as itself, others 
by no means without value. 

We suppose that the word Eschatology must be considered as, in a 
certain sense, in possession, in modern religious literature, as describing 
that part of theology which relates to the “ Last Things” of man. If 
we are to have a new word, we should prefer some such word as 
Telology, for the reason which we are about to give. The difference 
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between the true and the false views which are current on the subject 
of which we speak, turns very much on the extent to which the “ Last 
Things” are considered or are not considered as the result of the 
success or the failure of man, by the use of his free will, to attain the 
end for which he was made and destined by his Creator. The “ Last 
Things” ought never to be considered without the consideration of the 
“ First Things,” and the word Eschatology does not make this truth as 
prominent as it might be made by some other term. But, whatever 
word may be used, it is all important that the truth here pointed to 
should be kept in mind. The ordinary run of Englishmen are half 
pagans in thei: conception of the ‘end of man”—in the Catholic sense 
—of his dependence on and relations to the Creator to Whom he abso- 
lutely belongs, and Who may do with Him as He chooses, bound by no 
law at all but that of His own ineffable goodness, justice, and mercy. 
The common English view is practically Darwinian, whether English- 
men in general are ready or not to surrender their reasoning powers to 
the sophistries and slipshod logic of Mr. Darwin. — If they practically 
recognize their relations to God at all, those relations, in their con- 
ception, are the relations of subjects to an all-powerful monarch who 
happens to have them under his rule, whether he has a right to them as 
his subjects or not. It is no wonder that they say to themselves that 
they should like to have been consulted before they were exposed to 
the dangers of a time of probation and a career of responsibility, the 
issue of which must either be a Heaven for which they have no great 
desire, or an eternity of suffering. No doubt, as Mr. Oxenham points 
out, the Christian doctrine of eternal retribution is grossly misrepre- 
sented in the popular mind by exaggerations ; no doubt, also, the cruel 
and anti-Christian manner in which the doctrine of Purgatory and the 
practices connected therewith have been treated by the Protestant com- 
munions, especially the “ Church of England,” has been avenged by the 
increased difficulty which those communions find in holding to the 
doctrine of Eternal Retribution. Still, we believe that the remark made 
above is true, ‘and that those who wish to represent the Catholic doc- 
trine on this all-important subject in its true light, for popular accept- 
ance, must begin by first enlightening the public mind as to the doctrine 
of the creation, the destiny, and the supernatural elevation of man. 

It is, in our eyes, one of the chief merits of Mr. Oxenham’s work 
that, if he has not given all the space which we could desire to this 
subject, he has at least put forward the true doctrine in many places 
very clearly and definitely. A trained theologian might perhaps have 
expressed himself somewhat differently in more than one passage, but it 
is not worth while, in a passing review, to raise questions which are, at 
all events mainly, questions of language. Everything that relates to 
eternity is to our minds, in their present state, beset with difficulties, 
and the whole scheme of God’s providence for the government and 
probation of the human race contains very large spaces indeed as to 
which we have as yet but very little light. These truths are sufficiently 
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recognized by Mr. Oxenham. He has studied carefully the literature of 
the subject, and his work is valuable on this ground also, as indicating 
many of the chief sources to be consulted by future students. 


2. Abridged Course of Religious Instruction, Apologetic, Dogmatic, and Moral. For 
the use of Catholic Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. Father F. X. Schouppe, 
of the Society of Jesus. ‘l'ranslated from the Third French Edition. London : 
Burns and Oates, 1879. 

Any one who has had much experience in priestly work will know 
that a book like that now before us has long been wanted in our 
language—quite as much, for instance, as a book like Zhe Threshold of 
the Catholic Church. Unfortunately, no such book, at least no book of 
the kind that could be said to be perfectly satisfactory, existed till the 
present translation saw the light. We would rather have it that the 
book to be universally used among us should be the work of an English 
theologian. Foreigners, however accurate and learned, may sometimes 
fail in adapting themselves to all the circumstances of a country like 
ours. It is a very difficult thing to write an epitome of doctrine, and 
even in such works little local matters—such, for instance, as the differ- 
ence between this country and others as to the impediment of clandes- 
tinity in marriage—may have to be added, if not by the translator, at 
least by the teacher or catechist who uses the book for a lesson to a 
class. But it will be long before the Catholics of England can do all 
their literary and instructional work for themselves, and whenever that 
time comes, we may fairly question whether there will be any great 
difference between the present translation and the perfect English 
manual of doctrine. In fact, we can suggest hardly any improvement 
at the moment, except that perhaps the difference just now mentioned 
should be inserted on a fly leaf, in order that there may be no possible 
mistake as to the doctrine of the Church, unless, as is said above, it 
might be thought better to leave such a point for verbal explanation. 

In the composition of a work like the present, the author has to 
avoid two opposite dangers, and may consider himself fortunate if he 
escapes criticism from one or other of two opposite sides. He may 
seem to some too short, to others too long ; he may seem to touch too 
many points, or too few; he may find it impossible to please every one 
as to the solidity of his doctrine, the connection of his reasonings, the: 
clearness of his style, the accuracy and perfect sobriety of his views. 
He must remember that a long and large book will frighten away many 
a reader, while if he is too concise he may be obscure or even super- 
ficial. The model of a book of this kind is the famous Aedulla 
Theologie Moralis of Busembaum, and we can hardly doubt that even 
that most masterly book had to run the gauntlet of a good deal of 
adverse criticism of the kind thus hinted at. It would be premature to 
claim for the little volume before us a success like that of Busembaum’s 
work, All that we can say is, that it is the best book of the kind that 
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we have seen. In about a hundred pages, it goes over what the author 
calls the Apologetic part of his subject—the proof of the Christian 
religion, as against Infidels first and Heretics next, and under this last 
head we find a good, though necessarily very short, summary of the 
answers to current specific charges against the Church, such as those 
based on the Inquisition, the so-called “bad Popes,” the “ massacre ” 
of St. Bartholomew, and the like. The “Dogmatic” and “ Moral” 
divisions of the subject-matter occupy more space. The first speaks of 
the doctrine concerning God, the Ever Blessed Trinity, the Creation, 
Man, the Incarnation, Grace, the Sacraments, the Virtues, and the Last 
Things. The latter embraces the doctrine as to Law, the Decalogue, 
the Commandments of the Church, Sin, the Virtues, Perfections, Prayers, 
the Feasts and Ceremonies of the Church. As a specimen of the 
author’s manner, we may quote the chapter on Christian Perfection, in 
which he has to sum up the whole of this great doctrine in less than 
two pages. 


1. The Evangelical law has degrees. It not only leads souls to justifica- 
tion, but to perfection. 

2. Christian justice consists in the flight from evil and the practice 
of good ; Christian Zerfection consists in the union of the soul with God by 
the bonds of perfect charity. This perfect charity requires that, free from 
every inordinate love of the world and of creatures, we should love God 
alone in Himself and in our neighbours, and seek Him alone in all things. 

The most efficacious means of arriving at this detachment and liberty of 
heart is the observance of the Evangelical counsels, which, when confirmed 
by vows, constitute the religious state, called also the state of perfection. 

3. The Evangelical counsels of which we here speak consist in the 
practice of the three great virtues of voluntary poverty, perpetual chastity, 
and entire obedience. Our Lord proposes them as a more excellent way 
than the way of the commandments. Z 

The Gospel shows us three ways of going to God. ‘The first is that of 
the commandments, for all men must keep them to be saved; the second 
is that of the counsels, which consists in adding the Evangelical counsels 
to the way of the commandments. Our Lord does not in any way make it 
obligatory, but He proposes it to generous souls who wish to consecrate 
their existence entirely to God. Such is the religious life. The third is that 
of celibacy or virginity in the world. 

4. We have’thus three states of life, marriage, celibacy, and religious life. 
These states are all venerable and holy, but not equally perfect if con- 
sidered in themselves, or as a means of salvation and sanctification. Celibacy 
is more perfect than marriage, and the religious life the most perfect of the 
three. 

5. The religious state is found in the monastic orders approved by the 
Church. The faithful who wish to join them must engage to live according 
to the rules, and to aim at perfection by the observance of the perpetual 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

By these sacred vows man not only offers to God all that he has and 
is, but he also removes the great obstacles to Christian perfection. 

The religious state is in itself only of counsel, a gift offered to the 
free choice of those who have to decide on a state of life, but it may become 
an obligation in a case where a person cannot save his soul without employ- 
ing this great means of salvation. 

6. Nothing is more holy, more beautiful, or more meritorious than to 
follow the Evangelical counsels, and embrace the religious life, provided we 
are called to it by God. The Divine vocation manifests itself ordinarily by 
the following signs: (1) a spiritual and constant attraction, founded on 
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motives of reason and facts ; (2) the qualities requisite for fulfilling the 
obligations which are to be contracted, and the disposition for fulfilling 
them ; (3) the moral possibility of quitting the world, or the absence of 
serious obstacles ; (4) the consent of a prudent and wise director. 

Those familiar with the great subject here handled, will recognize in 
this brief statement the words of a master. We have seen other modes 
of treating the same subject, but this, in its own way, is perfect—free 
from cross-division, and confusion of thought. There is not a word out of 
place, a word too little, or a word too much. We cannot hope too much 
from the circulation of a manual of which this chapter is a fair specimen. 

We are not surprised to find that the work, which appeared with 
the approbation of the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, and has been 
welcomed by a perfect crowd of bishops and of directors of seminaries, 
has passed through nine editions in less than five years, and been 
translated into five languages. The English translation has been 
revised by one of the most learned theologians in the country, and, as 
far as we can judge, has been very well done in point of language. 





3. The Old and Middle English. By T. L. Kington Oliphant, M.A. London: 
Macmillan, 1878. 

Mr. Kington Oliphant, who not long ago brought out a successful 
little work upon the Sources of Standard English, has now in accordance 
with a prevailing fashion, produced a much more elaborate treatise on 
the same subject, the first part of which is now before us. To the 
general reader, this volume is likely to be less attractive than its pre- 
decessor. Few persons whose interest in philology is at all languid, will 
care to involve themselves in the tangle of details which the nature of 
the subject renders unavoidable, and which is not here, as in the former 
case, relieved by any lighter treatment of the more recent periods of 
our language. As a manual for students, however, the book gains by 
its greater completeness. 

As far as we know, Mr. Oliphant is the only writer who has 
attempted to give us a complete history of our language, as distinct 
from the history of our literature, in a full and continuous narrative. 
The author succeeds in avoiding the repulsive tabular form of a grammar 
without at. the same time running into the opposite extreme of vagueness 
and mere generalities. The method followed in both his works, for the 
one is merely the enlargement of the other, may be sketched in a few 
words. We have first of all an introductory chapter which traces the 
leading features of the development of our native tongue, from its 
primitive form, into what we are accustomed (very wrongly we are told) 
to call Anglo-Saxon. Then Mr. Oliphant begins a more thorough 
investigation, by taking up the old English of the North at the moment 
when it first begins to show signs of decay. From this point we have 
a minute discussion of the varying phases of our language, known as 
the middle English, as it passes through its three successive periods of 
“corruption,” “neglect,” and lastly of “reparation.” As he carries us 
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along with him, our guide points out to us the changes of form, 
inflexion, and pronunciation, in the various parts of England, notes the 
rise of new words and expressions, and best of all marks each of his 
stages with specimens of the different dialects for the purpose of 
illustration and contrast. From this elaborate investigation results the 
theory which is kept before the reader’s eye throughout, that our modern 
English is not a mere corruption of the classical tongue of Wessex, but 
has grown up gradually from the earliest times out of the speech of the 
Midland Counties. ‘Then a chapter is devoted to a survey of the 
philological importance of the works of Robert of Brunne, and the 
volume concludes with an account of the changes wrought in our 
language by the French influences introduced by the Conquest. It 
must be said that Mr. Oliphant’s work is throughout methodical and 
scholarly. 

To the present generation who may live to see the classics ousted 
from their proud position in our educational system, and placed on a 
footing of equality with many clamorous rivals, all manuals bearing 
on the study of old English will not be altogether without an interest. 
It is in this direction that a considerable share of the attention formerly 
devoted to the study of Latin and Greek is being gradually diverted, 
and we look anxiously to see what are the recommendations of this new 
branch of learning as a means of mental culture. 

From this point of view, books like the volume before us, or the 
Specimens of Messrs. Morris and Skeat, seem to us to promise a great 
deal. Old English is not, of course, a study for young boys; it would 
confuse rather than aid them in their grammar and composition, and 
they would be hopelessly perplexed by the Protean spelling of these old 
words, hardly ever twice alike. But for older students, and especially 
for that large class who profess an attraction for English literature, 
old English literature supplies a solid discipline, which a cheaper know- 
ledge of modern authors and their works of itself fails to provide. 
We can hardly think, for instance, of anything which demands a more 
constant exercise of the faculty of observation, than the comparing and 
contrasting of forms and idioms which is required of the attentive reader 
of Mr. Oliphant’s pages. In this respect even the classics seem to fall 
short of the old English, at least in interest. In his Latin and Greek 
authors, the student can only find exemplications of the rules of syntax 
which he has learnt beforehand ; here he may reasonably hope to light 
upon innumerable new illustrations of things with which he is familar 
in his own language or in his German, and which come upon him with 
all the pleasure of original discoveries. Again we think there is good 
exercise to be obtained for eye, ear, and brain in detecting the identity 
of words which reappear so often in Mr. Oliphant’s pages in such widely 
different forms. Certainly if there is any virtue in the patient labour 
of thumbing a dictionary, it must be shared in overflowing measure by 
any one who reads much old English with nothing but a Stratmann to 
help him. Not to be too long on this head, we will only remark that 
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although our old writers are hopelessly inferior to classical models both 
with respect to form and matter, still there is some compensating 
advantage to be found in their very different moral tone, especially in 
the earlier periods. Englishmen have long been accustomed to judge 
of the religous feeling of their forefathers only through the dubious 
medium of Langland, Wicklif, and Chaucer. ‘They are ignorant of the 
spirit of sincere piety almost invariably to be found in the works of the 
earlier native writers. From this point of view Catholics have reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Oliphant for clearing the way for them along 
these unfrequented paths, even though he is himself unfriendly to their 
faith. 

There are some minor points in Mr. Oliphant’s work which do not 
satisfy us quite so well as its general conception and treatment. His 
Teutonic purism which, but for the existence of some much more 
notorious living examples, we should certainly call extravagant, may 
at first provoke a smile, but in the end becomes tedious and wearisome. 
Mr. Oliphant is too fond of “sighing over” the “baleful” centuries 
of decay, and he exaggerates, we think, the importance of the losses 
which “Silly England” sustained by throwing aside her home-bred 
speech. Also we must protest against Mr. Oliphant speaking of the 
“old Teutonic idea of the Eucharist,” and against his assertion that 
“the new-fangled doctrine of Transubstantiation” was introduced into 
the country mainly by the influence of Lanfranc. On this point we 
would ask him to read Dr. Lingard’s remarks on Aélfric in an Appendix 
to the great historian’s Anglo-Saxon Church. As for Mr. Faber’s theory, 
who considers that two passages in 4élfric’s text relating two mirae 
culous apparitions of the Divine Infant in the Sacred Host, must 
necessarily be later interpolations; we would only remark that “ the 
theologians of a later age” must have been silly beyond belief, if instead 
of suppressing the one passage which seems to impugn the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, as they might easily have done, they preferred to forge 
and interpolate two new illustrations which could only half contradict it, 
Again, Mr. Oliphant has rather disappointed us by his very meagre 
notice of Saxon works before the Conquest, and of southern writings 
generally. We seem justified in looking for a completeness in his 
treatment of Old and Middle English, which might not fall within the 
scope of a discussion of the Sources of our modern language. Let us 
add too that the tables on pages 587-8 of his work, giving an estimate 
of the proportion of obsolete and foreign words used by various English 
writers, seem more likely to mislead than to assist the reader. Mr. Marsh 
long ago protested against any but very extended inductions being 
admitted in such calculations. If we are meant to gather from this 
list that the Ancren Riwle does not contain one romance word in fifty, it 
is a striking illustration of the necessity of the caution. 

On the other hand, many corrections and improvements have been 
made upon Mr. Oliphant’s previous work. We are glad to find that, in 
the light of Mr. Freeman’s conclusions, he no longer thinks that the 
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Franciscans were mainly instrumental in corrupting our language, a view 
which was introduced by something like a flourish of trumpets in his 
earlier volume ; although we are of opinion that too much importance 
is still claimed for this cause of decay. The introduction of some 
remarks upon early pronunciation is a good idea; and we also think 
that many readers would have been grateful for more illustrations of 
English words and idiom from modern German, although of course this 
does not fairly fall within Mr. Oliphant’s province. 

In the Author’s second volume, which will continue the history of 
our language down to the present day, we hope to find the cream of all 
the philological lore which has been collected by our Chaucerian and 
Shakesperian students, together with other interesting matter which at 
present is only accessible in separate introductions and notes to our 
various English classics. Such a work will be not less useful, and will 
probably find more readers than the volume we have been reviewing. 


4. Bismarck in the Franco-German War 1870, 1871. From the German of Dr. 
Moritz Busch in two volumes. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Prince von Bismarck has long ago, it may be safely supposed, 
arrived at a state of almost complete indifference about all printed 
remarks upon his character or conduct. If it could be that he had 
any fine sensitiveness remaining, his worst enemy could hardly wish 
him in this world a severer punishment for his multiplied transgres- 
sions than to have his life written in terrible detail by so zealous an 
admirer, not to say so blind a worshipper, as Dr. Busch. It is impossible 
to miss the analogies for good and for evil between this effusion and 
the classical life of Dr. Johnson. The same excellence is arrived at by 
the same sublimely unconscious self-immolation of the author in the 
cause of his great friend. No one but a hero-worshipper of the true 
type could imagine for a2 moment that it was his duty to tell to 
future generations the profound after-dinner observations of a successful 
Chancellor about the changes of the weather or the badness of the 
wine. Dr. Busch contrives to slip in a few incidents personal to him- 
self, and most emphatically not worth narrating. ‘The great man, “ the 
Chief,” took him many a time and oft in his very own carriage, and 
at first the doctor used to help to return the salutes which were paid to 
the august vehicle containing them both. The Prince was obliged to 
interfere. The salutes, he intimated, were purely military, and intended 
solely for himself, so that the distinguished officers who bowed down 
before him would be offended if the purport of their greeting was 
misunderstood. It is really very kind of Dr. Busch to tell the world 
these infinitesimal experiences, and at such cost to himself. He is at 
all events true to his principles, for he thus avows his intentions in the 
preface of his wonderful work. 
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Mech also of what I relate or sketch will appear to many trivial and 
superficial. Zo myself nothing is so, for trifles “ of which the Pretor takes 
no notice” not seldom display men’s feelings and characters more truly than 
great or striking deeds ; and things and situations, in themselves unimportant, 
may suggest to the mind flashes of thought and associations of ideas fraught 
with consequences for the. future. . . . Lastly, it appears to me that every- 
‘thing pertaining to this glorious war is of interest, a war which won for us a 
German Empire and a strong frontier to the West, and that things the most 
apparently trifling have their value, 7 proportion as they are connected 
with the part which Count Bismarck played in the events of the war. 


Can folly further go? Yes. 


Pleasant, too, was the thought, after the day’s work was over, of being 
one of the small wheels in the machinery with which the Master was working 
out his mind and will on the world, and shaping it according to his plans. 

For fear we might be tempted to suppose that the author is giving 
expression in this passage to a pious but not original reflection, the 
next sentence places it beyond all doubt that “ the Master” is not God, 
but Bismarck. 


Best of all, however, was the consciousness of being near him, and that 
continued to be my highest reward.? 


The historical interest of this book is very much diminished by 
the conviction, soon forced upon the reader, that Prince Bismarck is 
pre-eminently not a man who thinks aloud, and. that, consequently, the 
confidence which it may be prudent to repose in these after-dinner 
revelations of the great man’s sentiments, reported as they are with 
transparent sincerity by his simple-minded biographer, will ever be 
greater precisely in proportion as the importance of the theme is less. 
We have heard of a lady who paid a visit to the Prince’s family a few 
months before the war, and told a friend naively afterwards how she was 
sure that he had no idea of it at that time, because she had not heard 
him allude to the possibility of any such event! When the Chancellor 
indulges in small talk, there is no reason to call in question what he 
says, but when he with charming condescension relates to his garrulous 
subordinates all the deep reasons which have moved his soul to keep 
firm hold of Alsace and Lorraine, it cannot be doubted that the 
reasons thus stated are those which it is convenient that the world 
should know, but that they need not necessarily be the only or the real 
reasons. 

At the end of a summary of State conclusions we read : 


It is not the levelling of the French fortresses on the east frontier of 
France, but their cession that can alone be of service to us. Those who cry 
out for disarmament must be the first to wish to see the neighbours of the 
French adopt these measures, for France is the sole disturber of the peace of 
Europe, an | will remain so as long as she can. 

It is quite astonishing how naturally such opinions of the Chief already 
flow from my pen! What ten days ago still looked like a miracle is now 
quite natural and self-evident.? 


2 Preface vi., vii. The italics are ours. 
3 Ibid. 3 Vol. i. p. 42. 
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Perhaps the most valuable portion of the narrative is that in which 
we find jotted down, always from the life, the prevailing tone of 
thought and feeling in the invading army. Much can be said on both 
sides about the Francs-tireurs. From one point of view they are gallant 
defenders of their native land, from another they are cowardly assailants 
of a valiant army, which marches boldly in open day. 


The troops before us report much exciting news about the bands of 
Franc-tireurs which have been formed. Their uniform is of such a kind 
that they can hardly be known as soldiers, and what they wear to distinguish 
them as such can easily be thrown away. One of those (szc) fellows, when a 
troop of our cavalry is going along the road, lies apparently sunning himself 
in the ditch near a wood. As soon as our men have passed, up he starts 
and fires his rifle at them, which he had kept concealed in a neighbouring 
bush, and runs into the wood, out of which, perfectly acquainted with the 
paths in it, he comes again a little farther on, an innocent countryman in a 
blouse. I am inclined to think that these are not defenders of their country, 
but assassins, who should be hanged without ceremony if they fall into our 
hands. 


The “ affair of Sedan” is very graphically related, partly from the 
personal observation of the author, partly from the direct testimony of 
eye witnesses immediately after the soul-stirring events had taken place. 


I slept here (at Donchery) in a little alcove in a back room on the first 
floor, separated only by the partition from the Chancellor, who had taken 
possession of the large front room. About six o’clock in the morning I was 
awakened by hasty steps, and I heard Engel say, “ Your Excellency ! your 
Excellency ! there is a French general down here at the door; F don’t 
understand what he wants.” The Minister seems at once to have jumped 
out of bed, and held a short parley with the Frenchman out of the window, 
it was again General Reille. He then dressed as quickly as possible, 
mounted his horse—without touching breakfast, just as he had arrived the 
night before—and rode off at full speed. I went at once to the window of 
his room, to see in what direction he had gone, and saw him trotting 
towards the market-place. Everything was lying about his room in great 
disorder. On the floor there lay 7agliche Loésungen und Lehrtexte der 
Briidergemeinde fiir 7870, and on the night-table there was another book of 
devotion, Die tdgliche Erquickung fiir glaubige Christen, books in which, as 
Engel told me, the Chancellor was accustomed to read at night.® 


What follows is matter of general history, but it is well told here. If 
Dr. Busch had courageously cut down conversations where they are 
neither interesting nor useful, and had restricted himself to characteristic 
anecdotes and good descriptions, he would have reduced his two 
volumes to one, but the loss in quantity would have been a gain 
in every other respect. Yet the man who with nice judgment can stay 
his hand at the right moment, and give to his work “ the modest charm 
of not too much,” is sure not to possess at the same time that sim- 
plicity of devotion which makes Boswell and Dr. Busch, with all their 
glaring faults, capital biographers. 


* Vol. i. pp. 55, 56. 5 Vol. i. pp. 192, 103. 
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5. Life of a Scotch Naturalist, Thomas Edward. By Samuel Smiles. London: 
Murray, 1877. 
6. Robert Dick, Geologist and Botanist. By the same, 1878. 


These are companion volumes in a very strict sense, not only in 
their unity of purpose and similarity of subject, but in their process of 
formation. The more recently published biography was earlier taken in 
hand; and rightly so, for Robert Dick died twelve years ago, and 
Thomas Edward is still living in Banff. Although a very strong family 
likeness in their circumstances and achievements is clearly discernible 
in these worthy men, yet both possess a marked originality of character. 
They are both men who eminently deserve the admiration of the author 
of: Self Help, both alike intelligent, honest, energetic, raised by their 
vigorous nature above their fellows and, unlike many unendurable “self- 
educated workmen,” preserving to the last their fear of God and simple 
loyalty. If we find here and there in their letters an incidental remark, 
which betrays the knowledge of their own superior virtue, the only 
wonder is that such men with comparatively scanty means of super- 
natural grace kept so well within bounds of discretion what good 
natured critics would call their “ honest pride.” 

It is perhaps true that Mr. Smiles could put a living interest into 
any biography, but Thomas Edward of Banff, shoemaker, and Robert 
Dick of Thurso, baker, are really remarkable men. 

Thomas Edward was a naturalist born, not made, and very early 
gave premonitory signs of the passion which grew with his growth. 
When he was in long clothes he made a sudden spring out of his 
mother’s arms to secure some flies buzzing in the window, and seventeen 
years later, when he was serving with’ his militia regiment, he dashed out 
of the ranks in time of drill after a butterfly,.and was only saved from 
severe punishment by.the intercession of some good ladies. As a little 
boy he was a plague to his parents, and a nuisance to the. neighbours, 
and. no schoolmaster or schoolmistress would consent to keep him after 
a brief experience of his ways, for he was always hunting in ponds and 
ditches, and collecting, horse-leeches, and mice, and still more. formid- 
able. things. . When he was aboyt five years old he brought home 
a wasp’s nest full of wasps tied up in his shirt, though it cost. him many 
stings before he had it safe. He was quite incorrigible in his passionate 
love for animals, and sustained many a flogging:on their account. His 
whole life was in this one respect a continuation of his childhood, for he 
never took thought of fatigue or danger when he was carrying out, often 
indeed under the most unpromising conditions, his, favourite study of 
animated nature. When he had been obliged to work hard all:day at 
his shoemaking to keep sheer starvation from his door, he could yet 
spend a great part of the night in hunting through flelds and over rocks 
by moonlight. He knew all the birds and beasts and fishes in his own 
corner of Scotland, and discovered twenty-six new species of crustaceans, 
winning thereby fame but not money, for he was made a member of the 
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Linnzan Society, and other similar institutions, but he had to toil on 
almost as hard as before at the “ lapstone and leather” to earn the daily 
bread for his children and their mother and himself. He was fortunate 
in his choice of a wife, for his “ Huntly lass” had the good sense to 
humour him in that one point upon which it would have been 4 hopeless 
thing to try to change him. His predominant fault, if it was a fault, 
was, she knew it well, quite a virtue by comparison with the intem- 
perance which made many another home a place of misery for wife and 
children. “Weel, he took such an interest in beasts, that I didna 
compleen. Shoemakers were then a very drucken set, but his beasts 
keepit him frae them. My man’s been a sober man all his life; and he 
never negleckit his wark. Sae I let him be.” 

One incident will show at once his high courage and his intense 
love of nature, but we must condense the story. He had followed a 
rough path down the cliff until it ended, after some abrupt descents, in 
a shelf about two feet wide and nine feet long, preoccupied by two 
foxes. As often happens in such cases, it had been possible to reach a 
point from which it was impossible to return. He got rid of his dan- 
gerous companions by politely “making a back” for them. They took 
the hint, and sprang nimbly from his shoulders to the rock above. 
Then he looked about him. A sideward swing into a crevice eight feet 
below was his only chance. “i then crawled over the edge of the rock, 
and hung dangling in the air for a little like the pendulum of a clock.” 
He would have given anything at that moment to get back to the fox’s 
den, for by reason of a jutting rock, not seen before, it appeared 
impossible for him to reach the crevice. Despair gave strength, and 
with no greater wound than a severe blow on the temple, he gained 
the place desired. Return was certainly impossible now, and the next 
descent would have to be one of full fifty feet down the face of an 
almost perpendicular rock, affording no foothold anywhere, but rough 
enough to increase the unpleasantness of the prospect. To most men 
this would have been Agony Point; but Thomas Edward even then 
could forget his danger in the intensity of the interest with which he 
watched from’his perch the graceful evolutions of a noble peregrine 
falcon with a partridge in its talons. It was only when the falcon, 
irritated by his presence, flew round the corner of a rock, that he 
remembered where he was. There was absolutely nothing to be done 
except to slide down the rough slope and take his chance. Wonderful 
to say he escaped with no broken bones, but he was sorely bruised and 
lay insensible at the bottom for some time. This was not the only 
adventure of the kind, nor even the worst. 

He had not settled down to his dull trade by any natural predi- 
lection for making shoes. His earliest aspirations were to be a sailor ; 
but his parents positively forbade this, and after one or two attempts to 
run away he resigned himself to obedience. Afterwards he tried to 
earn something by exhibiting his natural history collection in Aberdeen, 
but the speculation turned out very badly and reduced him to momen- 
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tary madness. In his old age he was earning only eight shillings a 
week, but by that time his children were able to keep him from actual 
want. He had never been.in debt, but the inability to procure books 
was a standing grievance all his life. If he had been of a less shy 
and retiring nature this strange neglect of his learned brethren could 
scarcely have gone on so long. Mr. Edward Newman, the well-known 
Editor of the Zoologist, seems to have been almost the only friend to 
whom it occurred that a few books would be an acceptable present 
to a poor working man, who to the certain knowledge of very many 
gentlemen was obliged to send every fresh specimen to some corres- 
pondent at a distance before he could know its scientific name. Many 
of these turned out to be new species and received the name of the 
discoverer, but the honour and dry thanks did not help him to buy 
books. When Mr. Smiles spoke to him of writing his life, he thought 
the book would be a dead loss to the author, and begged him to give 
up the notion. In the preface to the succeeding volume there is a 
seeming hint that “the long unmerited neglect” has been converted 
into the “harder trial of intrusive patronage,” but as this is not 
directly asserted, we may be allowed to hope that the old man has 
experienced at the close of life real kindness and not vulgar con- 
descension. 

Robert Dick, the subject of the second memoir, was born in 1811, 
only three years before Thomas Edward, so that for more than half a 
century these brothers in their love of nature were working at no great 
distance from each other on the same rocky coast ; but their bold and 
original investigations lay for the most part in different departments of 
science, and their fifty or sixty or seventy miles of walking in a day’s 
excursion through almost contiguous counties were always solitary 
rambles for both of them. In one part their studies coincided, for 
though the shoemaker was devoted to birds and beasts, and the baker 
to rocks and boulder-clay, both met as on a neutral territory in the 
domain of botany. The loss of his mother when he was too young to 
know her care, and the sorrows that came with a step-mother, cast a 
shade over the whole life of Robert Dick. In his first school at 
Tullibody, his native place, which had the good fortune to possess 
a schoolmaster of real worth, he showed great talent and made rapid 
progress, so that his father, who had a good excise appointment, had 
resolved to give him at all costs a superior education. The advent of 
the second wife spoiled all these prospects, and poor Robert was first 
removed from a good school to a bad one, when the family changed 
their residence after the marriage, and then at the age of thirteen he 
was apprenticed to a baker in Tullibody. After his apprenticeship he 
worked as journeyman baker for very low wages in Leith and Glasgow, 
till by the advice of his father, who was then living at Thurso, he set 
up for himself in that town at the age of twenty, carrying from more 
southern regions the almost unknown art of baking biscuits. 

Thurso is nearly as far north as it is possible to go in the British 
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Isles, and society there was in a very simple state. There were only 
three bakers in all Caithness. The natives lived chiefly on oatmeal, 
and bread was a Sunday luxury. At first Robert Dick could manage 
to earn just a trifle more than enough to support him; but the surplus, 
never very large, went in buying books, and having them nicely bound. 
He never married, but he was more of a hermit than a misanthrope. 
The report was that he had met with a refusal in one matrimonial 
project, and was too proud to hazard another. His letters to his sister 
show his kindly nature. He was the most independent of men. It 
was not every one who could obtain access to his inner room where 
the specimens were, and, if he suspected that a visitor had come to 
“interview” him, he did not bestow many words upon him. When 
he made an appointment, he exacted absolute punctuality, and would 
not wait at home an hour beyond the time fixed even for the Duke of 
Argyll. He was at first supposed to be a little insane, for, though he 
attended strictly to his business and was an excellent baker, he was 
such a strange-looking object when he came back from his long walks, 
bespattered with mud and loaded with stones, that his fellow-townsmen 
could not read the riddle. After a time he gave great offence, and lost 
a good deal of custom, by “‘ breaking the Sabbath,” for he actually had 
the effrontery to take walks on Sunday. ‘“ Many a petty inquisition was 
held about Dick in Thurso. What did he think about the first chapter 
of Genesis? What did he think about the Flood? Was he ‘soond’ 
in his scriptural views?” The minister, who had a private quarrel to 
avenge, preached a furious philippic at him, and he came to the con- 
clusion that “ religion did not mean the kirk,” and that he would read 
his Bible for himself. The truth is that he was a deep and honest 
thinker, and had little sympathy with Calvin’s travesty of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. He was sincerely religious, but in quite a different 
fashion from his best friend, Hugh Miller, whose endeavours to make 
geological discoveries subserve the Mosaic narrative he considered 
premature and forced. Nor did he care to conceal his contempt for 
mere theorizers. He had found so many assertions in books and maps 
which he could contradict from his own observation, that he was very 
sceptical about the value of such speculations as those of Sir Charles 
Lyell. He did not deny the conclusions, but he suspended his judg- 
ment till something more had been done to prove the premisses. 
Some of his remarks were so shrewd that they now read like prophecies. 


Don’t think that I do not value Mr. Darwin. I have read his observa- 
tions most carefully, but with my own spectacles. Geologists have led me 
such a dance during the last twenty-five years, that I prefer that way of 
reading books. . . . I remember that when friend Hugh set down in print 
that all that lived previous to and during the chalk died out with the chalk, 
and not one existence was spared ; yet when, after a time, a species of shell 
was found in tertiary and chalk strata, the geologists very dexterously clapped 
those tertiary strata alongside and with the chalk, just to make things tally ! 
How will they manage now?! 


1 P, 305. 
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With his strong common sense he at once drew the line, still drawn 
by men not bewitched, between science and pestilent foolery in the 
genealogical views of the Darwinian school. 

I have no wish to meddle with Mr. Darwin’s peculiar notions. . . . One 
thing, indeed, I’ll grant Mr. Darwin that hundreds of so-called species may 
have sprung from one stock. I have been lately looking at grasses, and 
would not care though Mr. Darwin made all the species of Poa and Festuca 
to have grown from one plant. . . . If what Mr. Darwin means be, that the 
various animals and plants we see around us are not exactly first creations— 
that is, are not now what they were when made by the hand of the Almighty, 
but have since that act been changing continually, so that it is now difficult 
to say from what particular stock the various forms have come—if that be 
all, if not pushed too far, it does not seem dangerous doctrine; in fact, it 
looks rather playful, and at the same time it may have much truth in it. 

He acknowledges that he has had to correct his ideas—and no 
naturalist has not—in the direction of diminishing the number of 
species, and he concludes with the deeply Catholic thought. 

All my simple ideas are giving way. Whether the result will be to make 
me happier or better I cannot say. Certainly they cannot hurt me, for, after 
all, first stocks must have had a Creator. They could not spring up out of 
the ground uwndbidden, and that is enough for me. There is an over-ruling 
hand everywhere. 

Sir Roderick Murchison well knew the value of this Thurso baker. 
He made a speech about him at Leeds in the meeting of the British 
Association in 1858, which would have made the fortune of any man 
who cared for a great name; but Robert Dick, though he took it 
kindly of “ Rory,” was rather annoyed than otherwise by the notoriety 
which resulted from it. It was in great part his own fault that he died 
poor, for although when, in consequence of a loss of £48 135. 62. 
worth of flour in a shipwreck, he found himself in debt, he could bring 
himself to beg his friends to purchase his fossils, saying that he never 
yet knew “‘an empty bag to stand upright,” yet even then he would not 
accept a direct donation. This helps to exonerate the good citizens of 
Thurso, who gave a public funeral to the man, whom they had nearly 
allowed to die of starvation, and whom they actually had allowed, for 
the payment of a paltry debt, to part with the cherished treasures won 
by the hard work of years. 

These two volumes are beautifully illustrated. The scenery of that 
wild north-east coast goes far to explain the bold free spirit of Edward 
and Dick, and the picture of the old shoemaker of Banff making shoes 
with a happy smile, and “ Here I am still,” is a sermon in itself. 





7. Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation period. By 
S. Hubert Buck. Vol. I. London, 1879. 8vo. 

We have here the first portion of a work which, when completed, 
will form three handsome volumes, and which will consist of a series of 
short essays upon the chief events of the English Reformation, and the 
lives of the principal actors in the transactions of this period. 
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The leading idea of the work is good, and well worthy of the pains 
which its author has bestowed upon it. It is very desirable that the 
more thoughtful portion of the community should have the means of 
knowing the truth on the origin, progress, and completion of the great 
revolution which changed the religion of England from its old Catholic 
faith to the multifarious forms of Protestantism which now prevail among 
us. The writer who will do this honestly, and who, at the same time, 
in the progress of his inquiry will make us acquainted with the results 
of the searches which are being made, at home and abroad, by the 
eminent literary men employed by the Government, will confer an 
immense boon upon the education of the people. By such a process as 
this, error, prejudice, and false theories in religion and politics will be 
banished, and in their place we may hope to see sounder and truer 
conclusions on questions of the highest moment. 

How far Mr. Buck’s volumes will be calculated to attain this end is 
yet to be seen. The series begins with the marriage of the Princess 
Katherine of Spain with Prince Arthur, and the second volume will end 
with the death of Cardinal Pole. 

We cannot but remark upon the want of unity of purpose which the 
author exhibits in the way in which he deals with the authorities on 
which his narrative is founded. Statements from authors ancient and 
modern, Protestant and Catholic, are accepted as equally probable. 
There is a want of precision in the references themselves which would 
render this volume almost useless to a reader who might wish to verify 
any quotation advanced in it. Let us take for instance the following 
(which occurs on page 163): What is the value of the following 
reference? “History of Two Queens ; State Papers of Henry VIII. ; 
Letters of Margaret Lee, Cavendish, and Logario.” And this is a 
specimen of many others. Mr. Burke would much enhance the value 
of his subsequent volumes by a more careful examination of the 
authorities which he cites ; and by so doing will doubtless promote the 
circulation as well as the value of a work which deserves well of 
Catholics and Protestants. 


8. The Fathers for English Readers. St. Augustine. By William R. Clarke, M.A., 
Prebendary of Wells, and Vicar of Taunton. London: Society for Promoting 
Christian knowledge. 

9. The Home Library. Savonarola: His Life and Times. By William R. Clarke, 
M.A. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1878. 


The historical part of this account of St. Augustine’s life and works 
is worthy of all praise. Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to say that 
in the estimation of Catholics an Anglican clergyman is not an authentic 
interpreter of St. Augustine’s doctrine of Grace. No man who is not 
in communion with the Apostolic See can give his conclusions as 
anything more than the fallible results of his own studious researches. 
Where these agree with the doctrine of the Catholic Church he is to 
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be congratulated on the coincidence ; where they do not agree he is 
welcome to his own opinion, but we decline to attach any weight to 
his teaching. 


The Rev. Mr. Clarke is able to assert : 


In this respect alone, as far as we can see, did he differ from the school 
of Calvin, that he was what would have been afterwards called a Sublap- 
sarian, and that he taught only an indirect Reprobation or Preterition, with 
respect to the lost.! 

There is much more of the same kind of “ fallible” dogmatizing. 
Dr. Mozley is quoted with approval, who says that St. Augustine’s 
doctrine differs from that of Scripture, that whereas in the Scripture 
there are counterbalancing assertions, St. Augustine presents only one 
side of the argument, and is not satisfied with silent suppression of the 
other. “Rather he endeavours to explain away those contrary state- 
ments in Scripture.”* It is not surprising that an Anglican divine 
should fail to understand a doctor of the Catholic Church who has 
puzzled orthodox expounders, nor is it in the least surprising that he 
should feel a good deal of confidence in his own opinion. 

The life of Savonarola, by the same author, is even less successful, 
because in it there is not the same clear line of demarcation between 
events and doctrines. To any one who chooses to suppose that 
Savonarola was consistent with himself in the different portions of his 
career, that career becomes an inexplicable enigma. [If it be granted, 
however, that he began well, became afterwards proud and disobedient, 
and then returned to the grace of God, there is comparatively little 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained, and of mystery there is 
nothing. 

Mr. Clarke naturally sees nothing incongruous in declaring that a 
friar was “‘ doing his duty” by preaching after his ecclesiastical superior 
had distinctly forbidden him to preach. Savonarola must be judged as 
a Catholic, or not at all, and with all Catholics it is a first principle that 
those, who preach without being “sent,” preach in their own name 
and not in that of Jesus Christ, and that if any happy results attend 
their preaching it is in virtue of the good faith of their hearers, not 
because they themselves are dispensers of grace. 

The Holy Father saw that by going too far he might fail in the main 
object of his brief, which was to prevent Savonarola from preaching. . . . 
“We have begun to persuade ourselves that thou hast not preached these 
things from an evil mind, but rather from a kind of simplicity, and a zeal for 
labouring in the vineyard of the Lord, although experience may seem to 
teach the contrary.” But for all this, he adds, he must not be so negligent 
as to dismiss the matter entirely, and therefore he commands him, “ in virtue 


of holy obedience, further to abstain entirely from all preaching, both in 
public and in secret.* 


A little later we read— 


Whatever might be his fate he could not resist the appeal which was now 
addressed to him. 
On the 28th of October he was again in the pulpit.‘ 


3 Pa 2 P, 130. 3 p. 278 * P. 280, 
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He exhorted the people to repent, he organized a religious proces- 
sion, he received clear signs of the approbation of Heaven in the arrival 
of unforeseen succour to the city, and he preached on All Saints’ to 
rouse the gratitude of the people, and on All Souls’ “on the way to die 
well,” and— 

He then desisted again from preaching. He had obeyed the call of duty, 
but he could not further give his enemies occasion to censure him for 
disobedience.® 

We cannot stay now to examine how far Mr. Clarke has plausible 
reason for charging the Holy Father with duplicity and vindictiveness ; 
but two things are clear: that Savonarola preached in defiance of the 
Pope, and that Mr. Clarke praises him for doing so. 





10. Lreland and the Holy See in the Middle Ages. By Willis Nevins. Williams and 
Norgate, 1879. 

The author of this essay disclaims all intention of approaching his 
theme in a controversial spirit, but it is necessarily difficult to separate 
history from controversy where we are directly brought face to face 
with the claims of Rome to interfere in international quarrels. The 
part taken by the Sovereign Pontiffs in the Norman conquest of 
England, and the English conquest of Ireland, is one of those vexed 
questions which cannot at the present day, after mountains of books have 
been written in praise and censure, be adequately discussed in one little 
volume. While the facts are contested at every turn, so that proofs 
must be produced for every assertion, the right or wrong is so vehemently 
proclaimed by partisans, that calm judicial inquiry is hampered and 
delayed. For this reason we are not quite sure whether Mr. Nevins has 
chosen his subject wisely. The political action of Sovereign Pontifis 
is by no means outside the domain of historical criticism; but it is 
perhaps better suited for the close reasoning of a monograph, than for 
popular reading in a discursive sketch. The rapid survey of a very 
vexed, exceedingly vexatious, and also very large subject, is quite as 
likely to rouse dormant antipathies of Celt and Saxon and Norman, as 
it is to contribute to any peaceful alteration of formed opinions. It is 
easier to raise a host of misgivings than to lay finally in peace the ghost 
of one obstinate prejudice. What Catholic does not know it? 

Whether the Pontifical intervention in behalf of Irish Christians was 
such as their descendants would approve, or was not ; whatever may be 
thought of the Bull of Pope Adrian, it seems certain that the state of 
Irish Christianity in the time of Henry the Second of England was 
quite sufficiently evil to fill the breast of any reigning Pontiff with 
fears for the future. 

The early chapters are very interesting. The only pity is that more 
is not known of those ancient Irishmen, who at the dawn of history 
were already in possession of a high material civilization. 

5 P, 282, 
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11. Enchiridion ad sacrarum disciplinarum cultores accommodatum opera et studio 
Zephyrini Zitelli Natali. Romz: Monaldi, 1878. 


We have here, and surely this is high praise, a kind of etherialized 
Whitaker’s Almanac. First comes a catalogue of all the Popes, with a 
few judicious comments in brief foot-notes. Next in order we have, to 
the number of nineteen in the course of nineteen centuries, the Ecu- 
menical Councils, beginning with Nica and ending with the Vatican. 
The principal Recensions of the Text of Scripture and the more ancient 
Versions follow next. Then the nations converted to Christ are arranged 
under different centuries. Similarly in their respective centuries appear 
the Fathers and eminent writers of the Church, a few words being said 
about each, the combined notices occupying more than half of the 
entire Enchiridion. This long list of the pious and orthodox is followed 
by a shorter one of heretics and schismatics, from the men whom 
St. Peter and St.John condemned in no gentle terms, to the Old 
Catholics of Germany and Switzerland, lately born and soon to perish. 
These with a certain fitness close the pedigree which starts from Simon 
Magus, inasmuch as their intruded priests are chiefly eager to secure by 
spiritual ministrations temporal advantages. With a few hints on the 
sources of Canon Law, and a catalogue of Synods, this vade mecum is 
complete. 


12. The Curé’s Niece. By Maurice Segran. London: Burns and Oates, 1879. 


The self-sacrifice of the young girl upon which this little story turns 
is conceived in the true spirit of Catholic devotion to duty, but without 
sufficient regard to the claims of poetic justice. Virtue is too con- 
spicuously left to find its own only reward in itself; for the death of the 
curé’s niece, though it opens a happy eternity to her, seems to do little 
or no good to any other person in the tragedy, and it is by no means 
evident that the severe self-constraint, under which her health wasted 
away, was at all demanded by the exigencies of her position. Her 
conduct might have been not only less cruel to herself, but more really 
benevolent, if she had consented to marry the young marquis, instead 
of sacrificing not only his happiness, but apparently also his spiritual 
welfare to the unreasonable caprice of the good old lady, his grand- 
mother. The plot is almost too simple. Few though the dramatts 
persone are, we could with advantage to the story be permitted to know 
more about them. The villain of the play, George, is too easily 
subdued. He bears for 2 moment some resemblance to Count Fosco, 
and then disappears from the scene. Considerable power and skill are 
nevertheless displayed in the delineation of the character of the curé’s 
noble-hearted niece, to whom the interest of the narrative exclusively 
belongs. She deserves sympathy and admiration. 
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13. Zhe Transvaal of To-day. By Alfred Aylward. Blackwood, 1878. 


Unless the author of this well-timed book was under the influence 
of prophetic inspiration when he penned his preface four months ago, 
he could hardly have realized the full significance of his own first 
sentence, in which he declares that the South African Question would 
probably be a burning one before his work reached the public. He is 
much less happy in some of his later reflections, for he speaks of the 
Zulus as “simply a Colonial bugbear,” and asserts that “notwithstanding 
their military system, their valour has been untried for years.” 

Captain Aylward’s book might challenge attention, even if it had 
appeared at a moment less well chosen for publication ; because it is 
not only a record of actual experience, but it is an express defence of 
men who, if his evidence is in all respects trustworthy, have been 
cruelly misunderstood—the Dutch Boers. He cannot certainly assume 
the character of an impartial historian, because he himself was an 
important actor in the scenes which he describes; but we have no right 
on that account to suspect the general fidelity of his narrative. Very 
possibly in his zeal to refute exaggerated charges he may have been 
guilty of some counter-exaggeration, but the words of a man who speaks 
of the manners and motives of action of a people after a residence of 
ten years among them, are entitled to some respect. 

He repels indignantly Mr. Antony Trollope’s representations of 
‘rampant slavery,”* and he speaks very severely of the “ most uncalled- 
for and reckless attack upon the Dutch South African women” in the 
Nineteenth Century. Fair play requires that those who are familiar 
with the accusations should consent to hear what can be said in behalf 
of the accused. 


14. A brief digest of the Roman Law of Contracts. By W. F. Harvey, M.A. 
Oxford : James Thornton, 1878. 

It is not the author’s desire to relieve the student from the necessity 
of personal exertion, but to assist him to make more thoroughly his 
own the knowledge already acquired. This little treatise is therefore 
neither an introduction to the subject of which it treats, nor a book of 
reference for occasional use, but an aid to meditation and a guide to 
the management of results. The first chapter speaks of obligations in 
general. The remaining chapters deal with particular Contracts, Pacts, 
and Delicts. 


15. Summa Theologica Sancti Thomz Doctoris Angelici uno schemate per ordinem 
questionum exhibita. Rome: Ex typographia polyglotta Sac. Congr. de Propa- 
ganda Fide, 1878. 

It is sufficient to say that this is an admirably drawn up analytical 
index of the great work of St. Thomas, published, for convenience of 
reference, in nine separate sheets. 

1 P. 279. 2 P. a6. *?. 
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